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ABSTRACT 

Final Reports of nine project studies emphasizing 
knowledge utilization in education are comprised in this volume. 
Descriptions, rationale, conclusions, notes and references, and 
summaries are given for each of the specific projects and dealing 
with: 1) awareness and knowledge utilization (emphasis was placed on 
the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system, its 
services, and products) ; and with development of 2) a filn prototype; 
3) a prototype of an instructional package to improve student and 
teacher communication competencies; 4) educational "newrJ* audio tape 
cassettes; 5) a magazine for- educators; 6) film loops containing new 
information designed for an informal environment; 7) a learning game 
prototype; 8) a "natural** history of ideas approach to knowledge 
utilization; and 9) a commercial or Public Broadcasting System 
television experiment. Related documents are ED C61 468, and SO 005 
889 through SO 005 8 96. (SJM) 
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Simimary 

This project was designed to be a prototype of an "informa- 
tion" or advertising campaign directed toward educators, promoting 
various U.S. Office of Education information services and products 
and the ways in which these might be useful to educators. For 
purposes of this study, emphasis was placed upon the Educational 
Resources Ii^formation Center (ERIC) system, its services and 
products. The major hypothesis of this study was that educators 
would not actively seek out "information" from such systems as 
ERIC even though they were aware of the system and its services. 
Various advertising and promotional techniques were considered for 
development and use in this study including direct mail, posters, 
and the production of an 8mm animated film for use in a film loop 
machine. The major hypothesis, primarily because of limited 
testing, was neither confirmed nor denied by the results of this 
study. 



Rationale and Description of Study 

From a study of the various newsletters, brochures, booklets, 
etc, , of thG ERIC systeir clearinghouses and their related Regional 
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Labs, Material Centers, and Research and Development Centers, it . 
was noted that many of those involved in the development and 
dissemination of educational research information assume that 
increased awareness in the "target audience" is closely related to 
increased utilization. This often appears to be stated. as both 
a necessary and sufficient condition for information and innovation 
utilization.^ It was to test the viability of such assumptions 
that this pilot study was developed. 

An implicit if not always explicit assumption behind such 
views is that awareness of an "information" system can by and large 
be equated with approval of such a system. For example, the low 
levels of utilization of particular information systems are often 
viewed as problems which could be "solved" largely by simply 
developing awareness of the system in the target audience (e.g., 
school teachers). The hypothesis of this study was that even if 
they were "aware" of the existence and services and products of 
ERIC, this awareness would not "significantly" increase the utili- 
zation of the system by educators. 

In short, awareness of - the ERIC system is not likely to be 

a sufficient condition for utilization of that system. Indeed, 

it might not even be a necessary condition if "awareness" is con- 

2 

ceived of only in terms of a highly rational cognizance • While 
the necessary condition for "aware^'ess" of an educational data 
system may be mass media promotional "messages," the sufficient 
condition inheres in the importance of such a system to a particu- 
lar epistemic community. 
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Because so many attempts have been and continued to be made 
to advertise such data systems as ERIC on the assumption that 
awareness necessarily leads to utilization, this study was developed 
to use similar methods (e.g* , mass media) to question and test the 
validity of such cissumptiot^s . Originally it was planned to direct 
a multi-media campaign advertising ERIC to school teachers and other 
educators.. However, due to several factors, including the inability 
to develop a satisfactory means or method of "measuring" utiliza- 
tion which would rise above the level of merely totaling requests 
for data, these various approaches were mot fully developed or 
exploited., Two direct mailings of a specially prepared, brochure 
about ERIC, an 8mm animated film for use in a film loop machine 
were developed, along with several designs for posters » These 
latter products were not field tested, however. 

Direct Mail Campaign 

Two different mailings of a brochure (see attached copies) 
were made. The text of the brochures was based upon that developed 

and utilized by the ERIC document reproduction service (EDRS) 
contractor. Leasee. 

The first mailing was made in February to all public school 
principals in the Iowa City school district (N-21). Included as 
part of the brochure was a coupon-like section which could be filled 
out and returned by the recipient if he or she was interested in 
obtaining additional information regarding the ERIC system. The 
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returns of these information requssts were used to '^measure" the 
response to the mailing. Of the 21 school principals who received 
the brochure in this first mailing, M- returned slips requesting 
additional information. 

A second, r.iore extensive mailing was made on a state-wide 
basis to ..riiicipals selected frora a list containing all of the 
state's high schools — public and private. In all, 281 brochures 
were mailed to Iowa high school principals randomly selected from 
the original list of more than 500. There were 2M- slips returned 
requesting additional information. 

All requests for additional information were forwarded to 
the ERIC system and a spot check among the principals requesting 
information indicated that they had received literature regarding 
the ERIC system. 

The low level of response to these two ma . ings cannot 
necessarily be interpreted as confirming the major hypothesis, 
for the low response may only be an indication of the limited 
appeal of such traditional mail campaigns or that many of these 
educators were already "aware" of the ERIC system. The data does 
not, on the other hand, deny the validity of the major hypothesis. 

8mm Film Production 

To a great extent the majority of the attempts to advertise 
such ''information" systems as ERIC have been limited to the print 
media, such as brochures, newsletters, etc., and in some cases. 
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film strips with recordings. But such approaches tend to require, 
in varying degrees, expenditures of time and effort on the part 
of educators to acquire and utilize^ any data contained in them. 
Therefore, it was thought that the development of an animated, 
sound, color film packaged in a film loop cartridge for use in a 
projector in the faculty lounge of schools, main offices, class- 
rooms, etc. 5 might be a device which would not only be easy to use, 
but would be accessible to every teacher in a school and would 
enable the presentation of "information" about ERIC to break out 
of the more static and linear printed formats. 

A two-minute color animated film with sound utilizing quick 
cuts of still photographs and "messages" about ERIC was niade. 
Production problems precluded field testing this film in an adequate 
manner and thus no valid data on its "effectiveness" are available. 
Ideally, however, several such film loops could be mass produced 
and distributed on a wide basis much as printed materials are now 
presented. Limitations of the present study did not, of course, 
permit mass production. The film which was made for this study 
can, however, serve as a prototype for the creation of other such 
film loops. 

Poster Designs 

Several poster designs were developed for possible testing 
through distribution by local media centers. The posters were 
designed in such a way that the final product could range in size 
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does not "match-up" with the views of education and teaching held 
by many teachers. This, then, is a strategic difference in orien- 
tation, and is by and large not "solvable" by tactical communication 
programs such as advertising campaigns. 

The "relevance" of the ERIC materials for many teachers is 
largely different from the relevance of the same materials for 
those people who contribute to and operate the ERIC system. There 
are numerous studies which clearly indicate that the mass media 
do not greatly contribute to change or alteration of people's 

opinions on matters considered significant and vital by those 
3 

individuals. Mass communication persuasion methods are most 
likely, according to the empirical evidence, to reinforce existing 
opinions of individuals rather than change them. 

Any attempt to change a teacher's views of the ERIC system 
and educational research data, or to merely "inform" teachers of 
ERIC and similar systems, must deal with strategic factors — and 
these cannot 5 for the most part, be "reached" through mass media 
campaigns wherein the "messages^' may differ greatly from the 
existing communicational realities of the target audience. And 
hioman communicational realities are created through people talking 
to one another . What ERIC (for example) "is," and what its values 
may be, are created not by mass-produced "messages," but only in 
and through conversations .wi±hin specific epistemic communities. 
Thus the necessary condition for "awareness" of ERIC may be some 
promotional "messages," but the sufficient condition inheres in 
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the importance and relevance of such "messages" for people in a 
given epistemic community. 

People are more likely to utilize those data and "information" 
systems which, appear to be useful to them. Thus one can try to 
"match" the "messages" about ERIC (for example) with the existing 
communicational realities of teachers, or attempt to alter the 
strategic communicational realities of teachers to *'fit" the 
existing "messages" about ERIC. The first might possibly be 
accomplished through the use of mass media techniques and mass 
produced "messages," .but the latter task — that of altering strategic 
communicational realities — can largely be accomplished over rela- 
tively long periods of time (if at all) through the ways people 
invent to talk about their world and their relationships to that 
world 

Given the above, it appears that the most effective use of 
mass media techniques and mass produced "messages" would be in 
those areas wherein the "messages" match or agree with the strategic 
views of the audience rather than in attempts to alter or change 
those strategic views. Mass media techniques are most likely to 
be useful in "changing" relatively non- strategic or non-vital 
viewpoints and thus could (and do) encourage change in fashions 
and fads. Thus, educational "information" dealing with non- 
strategic fashionable teaching practices might possibly be rather 
effectively "marketed" through mass media technology if such 
"information" does not deal with the vital questions of the "worth" 
or "value" that such practices may have for education. 
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from small desk top "models" to larger wall posters. The rationale 
of these designs was that such posters could serve as an effective 
medium of "communication" within school systems. For example, 
posters could be distributed through local media centers on a 
demand basis, or simply included with materials such as films v;hich 
have been requested by schools. This portion of the pilot study 
was not field tested primarily because no adequate "test" or 
measurement of the "effect"- of such posters short of those which 
would require governmental approval could be developed in the time 
available. 

Conclusions 

One of the biggest and most difficult problems in this area 
is the development of a satisfactory test instrument which will 
eive an indication of the "effectiveness" of promotional campaigns. 
A^, noted earlier, from the communication point of view of this 
s'v/.y, the sufficient condition for "information" utilization always 
inheres in the salience of the "information" for a specific epistemic 
community in time and location. The traditional approaches to 
"testing'- the impact of "information" in or on an audience largely 
fail to take into account the ways in which people in a given 
epistemic community talk about what is important to them in that 
community context. 

For example, at present it appears that the ERIC system 
people have a view of education and public school teaching which 
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FINAL REPORT: PILOT STUDY 
Development of Filni Prototypes 
Project Coordinator: Lee Tliayer 

For the past several years, those of us associated in this 
project have used and assessed the usefulness of most of the 
available films on "communication," as "communication" relates 
to the production, distribution, and consumption of information. 
While many of these films are useful in getting across certain 
aspects of the process, most are not 'useful in getting across 
other, equally fundamental, aspects of the process. For example, 
the way in which "communication" is typically related to controlled 
or manipulated "change" distorts certain important aspects of the 
way in which "communication" is related to non-controlled change. 

At the same time, we have long felt that alternative views 
of the "communication" process might be indirectly effective in 
facilitating or enhancing the efforts both of those who produce, 
distribute, and consume educational "knowledge," and those who 
would help them to do so. On this basis, and to this end, we 
undertook to make a short , Lnexnensive, animated prototype film 
which we anticipated would present some basic dimensions of that 
alternative in a meaningful way. 

Th« first version of this film was developed, and reviewed and 
assessed (in limited use) in July, 1972. (The script is presented as 
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Appendix A of this report; a copy of the film is also being made 
available to NCEC as part of our final report on this project.) 
On the basis of reactions to this first prototype, we diagnosed 
several shortcomings and needed modifications. A second version 
of the film was thus being developed. 

In this second version, we believe thiij short film would 
have value in the training of educational "extension agents,** and 
other specialists and consultants. The main id(M of the film 
(entitled "This Thing About People") is that once a person lias a 
"workable reality" in his own mind about something or someone outside 
of himself, that "workal)lt reality" will stand in tlie way oi his 
seeing a better alternative, or of considering a bettor alternative 
offered to him. To the extent that the film is effective, v;e believe 
that its use could help its users vicariously to experience one of 
the central "barriers" to innovation and further "knowledge" utili- 
zation, and therefore to discuss in a systematic and rational way 
what might or should be Uone about it in pai^tio.ulcir circumstdnce^; . 

Thus the film could be used in the training of educational 
extension agents, and could then bo used by thorn in discussing human, 
organizational, technical, and economic "barriers" to knowledge utili 
zation in specific school systems. 

This second vvrsion of the film was completed in mid- January, 
1973. Thus, though we have had little opportunity for systematic 
assessment, feedback thus far suggests that the film could be quite 
effective if properly used, and we recommend furtljor development 
of it, along with a user's guide, for possible use in several of NCEC 
programs . 



Notes and References 

■'"See, e.g., Lee Thayer, "On Communication and Change: 
Some Provocations," Systematics (Vol. 6, No. 3), December, 1968, 
pp. 190-200. 
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"This Thing About People'' 



inde cipher al muttering. 



V 



IC: That's the way it all began. Things 
laven't changed much over the years, 
"here's this something about people. 
Tiey get a notion in their heads about the 
ray things are or ought to be, and if it 
:ums out the world doesn't fit their ' 
lotions of the way the world is, they 
►egin to try to kick it into shape. 

Oh, you don't see many people going 
u?ound kicking trees any more — at least 
lot without steel-toed shoes or a 
lulldozer. But it's still that way with 
people. We still kick people aroxmd — 
)r try to — when they don't behave the 
ray we think they should. If the other 
fuy doesn't fit our image of him, we 
:hlnk there's something wrong with him. 

As I say, there's this something 
ibout people that makes us that way. 
that's probably why the way we think 
about communication leads us into more 
)roblems than it solves. It woxildn't 
lave to be that way. If we understood 
:hia thing about people, we'd think 
about communication differently, and 



A 



Scene opens, loag shot of mai.n charac 
walking across broad open spac^i with 
bright sun overhead, two or three vie 
spaced trees casting shadows. MC swe 
hot, mopping forehead. He is obviouis 
Stone-Age man in costume. 

He walks through shadow of tree, stop 
on the other side, scratches his heac 
in wonder and walks on. Walks throug 
shadow of next tree, gets on far side 
scratches his head and backs into the 
shadow. Obviously pleased by the coc 
comfort of the shadow, lays down besi 
rock and goes to sleep. 

Shadow moves as time passes and sun r 
in sky, MC awakens hotter and more ur 
fortable than before. Gets up in fua 
and goes over and st^trts kicking the 
trunk of the tree. 

MC txims and walks toward camera, cof 
changes with every step or two from 
Stone-Age to Greek toga to Black Mid( 
Ages peasant garb to a fancy roccoco 
style to Elizabethan style and reach( 
face-on the camera is. modem dress. 
Talks directly into camera. (Begins 
talking as he begins i^alk^ng toward 
camera, ) 



Have him do things in his diffe: 
costumes as he moves forward in this 
monologue. 
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then lots of things would be quite 
different . 



Sometimes I have these fantasies 
about how different things would be 
if people really understood this 
thing about people, and what it means 
for the way we think about commimication. 

But let me show you what I mean. 
For example, this is the way things went 
at my house this morning: 



A 



Wife: mutters. 



Wife: mutters. 



Wife: Anothor lousy day. 
Appropriate beautiful day music. 
MC: It's a beautiful day. 



B 



4fife: That's all right for ycm to 
you're; a man. 

MC: ffihat is that supposed to loean? 

Wife: Oh, just forget it, you wouldn't 
xmderstand anyway. 

A V 

Boy: You are, too! 



Girl: I am not! 
Boy: You are so! . 
Girl: I am not, I am not! 

, V A 

Wife: What do you want for breakfast- 
eggs or oatmeal? 

MC: Oh I I guess I'll have eggs. 



Wife: What's the matter, don't you like 
ny oatmeal any more? 



ERIC 



A 



Scene: Bed, wife getting up. Goes to 
scale. 

Goes to mirror to comb her hair. Every 
time she combs ir down it twangs back. 

Goes to, kitchen in slouch and grump, 
where MC is sitliing at table. 

MC goes to window and looks out, sun 
shining, birds singing, flowers and trees 
in blossom, etc. 




A V 



Two yoxmgest fcids come chasing and 
fitting each sther through kitchen. 



They go off scene as pitch and ^xace of 
voices Increase* 



A 



During all of rliiis, wife is slouching 
aroimd, preparing eggs, banging pots 
and pans and 
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From off scene: voice of oldest 
daughter: Motherrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrl ! 

Wife: (shouts back) .What is it I 
(grating voice) 

Daughter shrieks: I'm totally and 
utterly destroyed} My life is ruined! 
I promised Andy I'd eat with him at the 
cafeteria today and my pink blouse is 
dirty I 

Wife shrieks back: Well what'd ya want 
me to do about it? If you weren't such 
a slob, youM have your stuff when you 
needed it. 



bangs plate of eggs down in front of MC. 

i 



Daughter's voice: (whining and crying) 
But Motherrrrrrrrrrl 

Wife: Stop being so dramatic and get 
down here for breakfast. You're going 
to be late for school. 



D 



Kitchen sounds, television soxmds, 
sounds of the two yamg childrer. still 
hasseling each other, and soxmdr of 
elder daughter still, anguishing in the 
background, and wife still muttering. 

MC: Well, that 's^i^ way it was at ny 
house this morning. But, like I say, 
it wouldn't have to be that way. I keep 
having this fantasy that if people 
understood this thing about people and 
thought about commxmication differently, 
things would be a lot different. If — 
well, let me show you what I mean....... 



Wife: mutters, 



Wife: 



mutters. 



Wife: Another lousy day. 



MC: In what way? 



Wife: Look at my hair, and look at that, 
8^^®^ three pounds in the last week. 



Scsane fades out with shot of MCVs expres- 
siim over the plate of eggs. 



Late 

V 



Scene: Same faoe-'on of MC as before. 



A 



(Sane basic sequence of scenss as befc/re.) 

Wife gets out of bed, goes to scales i 

Wife goes tsr mirror, tries t^o comb/rfair, 
it '.twangs back ^p, etc. / / 

Wife goes to kitchen where MC is M" the 
table. 

NC goes to window looks out., s^/jtM beautiful 
scene and sound effects as hemwL 
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MC: I guess that wouj e enough to 
make a person miserable:; — if a person 
thought those were the most important 
things in his life this particular day. 
I feel great today, and it's beautiful 
outside. 

Wife: That^s easy enough for you; 
you've got your teaching and people 
appreciate what you do, and it's just 
different with a man. 

MC: It is? If you're miffed about the 
way you look, that doesn't stop the sun 
from shining. You look great to me. 



V A 



Boy: What would you know about it, 
you're 5just a dumb, stupid girll 

Girl: Well, your friend Cindy is a girl 
and you don't think she's so dumb and 
stupid I 



f 



Boy: Well, slse's different! 
Girl: So am 1. 

V A 

Wife: What do .yore want for breakfast, 
eggs or oatmeani? 

MC: You're the one who's having 
troTjble making the day measure i^. What 
do you feel like? 

Wife: Well, I can't see how a pan full 
af mushy oatmeal is going to help the 
way 1 feel very much. 



MC: Eggs it'll be then. 
Daughter shrieks : ' Mother r r rn ^rl / 



Wife: Would 3^ u watch thesse eggs, dear, 
I jiost have a hunch what her problem is, 
and it isn't going to get any better by 
long distance. 

Sovcads of TV in backgroimd, younger 
children still talking. 



MC puts hfrs arms aromd wife and nuzzles 
her. 



V A 

> v^iErger 5iild 



The two y ,)iT-Tg gr children come running 
through E sjefbre . 



They go ceSF as before , but muttering 
in appaiscrfy conversational tones. 



V 



Wife goes Voioss of mothasr and 

daug^terr^, v,.( -ii'l.^ligxble, dis-cuissing 
something: of£ asssge. 



MC dlshi&g 



as scene fades . 
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MC: See you soon, have a good day. ^9 
Wife: It is kind of a pretty day, 



V 



MC: See what I mean? Like I say, 
there's this thing about people, and if 
we don't understand that we end up get- 
ting ourselves in all kinds of communi- 
cation troubles, and play all sorts of 
silly communication games. Oh, I don't 
mean that wars are silly, but maybe 
they're unnecessary. The communication 
games people play I The things they get 
themselves into. Well, lemma show you 
what I mean, I'm a teacher, see, and 
the sorts of things we teachers get 
into.... Well, lemme show you what I 
mean. This is the way it was at my 
school this morning.... 

MC: First, there was this scene in Miss 
"Beaufort 's mathematics class. . . , 



A 



Background of classroom noises and 
teacher talking over them, but unintel- 
ligible. 

Miss B: John, you're not paying 
attention. 

John : mutters .... 

Miss B: .What did you say? (shaiply) 

John: I said, who cares about this dumb 
stuff anyway?! 

Miss B: That'll be enou^ out of you, 
young man or it's off to the principal's 
office. 



Two younger children, older daughter go 
out back door with school books in hand. 
MC with briefcase in hand, niozzles wife 
affectionately. 



at sun, birds, etc. (same 



as 



Wife looks 

before). Standing in doorway with back 
to audience. 



V 

: ^c( 



Superiinpose MC race -on as before. 



A 



Scene of typical classroom of junior 
high kids doing the conventional things , 
making the conventional ruckus, etc. 



Miss Beaufort notices John, one of the 
students, not paying attention. 



John: mutters something under his 
breath. Fading into typical classroom 
noises with teacher droning on again. 

V 

was 1 



MC: Then there was this scene in ray own 



nurrent events class.... 



V 



Scene: Back to MC face-on. 
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Typical noises and ruckus. 

1st student: Well, I don't think he's a 
good president: I think he's made all 
sorts of bum decisions. 

2nd student: Where do you get off with 
that stuff? Everybody knows he's one of 
the best presidents we ever had. Just 
because he's had the toughest decisions 
to make . . ^ . . . N 

3rd student: Well, according to Walter 
Cronkite 

^th student: What does Walter Cronkite 
know I ThatVs no vfay to determine 
whether the president's foreign policy 
is any good or not. 

MC: How do you think we should decide, 
Linda? 



A 
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Scene: Tjrpical classroc^ again. 




3rd student: Geez , here it comes jiowl 
We're really gonna get the party line. 

5th student: Well, let 'er talk! 

3rd student: She talks all i:he time and 
never says anything. 



V 



MC: Then there was this scene in the 
cafeteria* ..... 



A 



1st boy: Hey, there's Rin Tin Grin I 

2nd boy: Hi there. Tinsel Teeth I 

3rd boy: Hey, shut your mouth, the 
reflection is blinding me I 

Girl: (almost in tears) You giys better 
leave me alone or I'll report you I 



V 



ERIC 



Scene fades oxrt with argumen±: J:n:creasing 
in intensity -and MC ^trying ^ -";^t things 
organized. 

MC face 



ea. ^ 

V 

-on ^gffsin . 



A 



Scene: two or cthree boys :and one girl 
in cafeteria Jirne. Girl wears shiny 
braces on teeth.. 



SfflBne fades oiit to continued tessing like 
"just as long as you don't bite us," "take 
o£f that aXTnor plate and fight like a man," 
"yeah, stop hiding behind U.S. Steel," etc. 
And agitated :aear teazrfiil responses of girl. 
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1- 2: V/ell, those are just some of the 
things that went on wher»e I work this 
n.orning. Like I say, I keep having 
these fantasies that if people really 
understood this thing about people 
and thought differently about communi- 
cation, things wouldn^t be that way. 

For example But let me show 

you what I mean. 

A 

Miss B: (at end of class) John, will 
you come to my office after class, 
please? 

Miss B: You didn^t seem to be with us 
in clas9 today, John. 

John: Yeah, I guess not. I really 
don't dig math, you know. 

Miss B: Yes, you've mentioned that 
before. Your good friend Keith seeins 
to dig it. 

John: Yeah, well, I can't know about 
that. If he likes it, it's his business. 

Miss B: But I've heard ynu say that math 
is "dutrib stuff" and why does anybody 
like this "dumb stuff anyway, haven't 
I? 

John: Yeah, I guess you have. But 
that's true. 

Miss B: Keith doesn't seem to think it's 
true. So aren't you really saying some- 
thing aboiit yourself, and not about 
"math"? 

John: What d'ya mean by that? 

Kiss B: Well, if your friend Keith 
likes math,' and you don't like math, 
but you like. him, doesn't that mean that 
you're not really saying anything about 
math, but about the way in which differ- 
ent people see things dif f erenir ways , 
and that diffierent people like diffarent 
tilings? 

John: Yefffe.. cirell, so.^..? 

EKLC 



MC front-on again. 



A 

Scene: First classroom scene again. 
John not paying attention. 



Scene: Miss B's office. Looking at 
John across desk. 
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Miss B: So, if you want to fritter your 
time away daydreaming in math class , 
you're doing it because you want to. 
You can't blame it on that "dumb stuff," 
because your friend Keith and I aren^t 
buying that as a"- 

John: Yeah, well, what difference does 
that make? 



Miss B: It doesn't make any ciSerence 
to me. What difference does ir: inake to 
you? 

John: What d'ya mean by that? 



V 



MC: Tl^en there was that sceneudn my own 
current events classroo^ you i^ss^nJber? 

1st student: Well, I don^t thi±dk he*s a 
good president! 



2nd student: Hew can you say i~act. 
do you arrive a.t that conclusix:::^? 



How 



1st student: Wellj because best's made all 
sorts of bad decisions - 

3rd student: Give me some exsi5>les of 
what you mean- 



^th st^^udent: 
Cronkite. . . . 



Well, accordingnsD Walter 



Scene xades ^^^^^^ discussion continues. 
Back to MC face-on. 

A 

Typxcal classroom again. 



Scene fades out and in again witli 
discussion sti.Il going on. 



5th student: Wait just a minure! 
There's a great deal of differssnce 
between what happened and what: Walter 
Cronkite or any reporter saysiafaour it. 

*rth student: Yes-,' I agree. Bcdr there is 
no guarantee that what you say about it 
is any more true, is there? 



Sth student: Well, no, but it dsends 
Mpon what we^re trying to accoiEiiSsh. If 
* we want to "talk about what is jgniiag on, 
we*d better get back to some of-titaB. 




example? 



ERIC 
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5th student: Well, for example, we would 
need to kncv. v.ho did what and when. Not 
only that, : it seems to me that we 
would have to establish our criteria in 
advance* Ifliat woxzld constitute a "good" 
or a "bad" decisicn. Can we sit here 
and decide that fcT all time? Maybe a 
lot of other things will have to happen 
in history before we can say a decision 



L 



was "good" or "bad." It's 
that way in history, hasn't 



always been 
it? 



V 



Then there was that third scene in the 
cafeteria. I tell you, it seems to me 
sometimes like we 're never going to learn 
this thing about people, like we^re 
never going to understand this communi- 
cation business between people. If we 
did, then it might have turned out some- 
thing like it did in my fantasy, some- 
thing like this. . . . 



A 



1st boy: Hey, there's Rin Tin Grin! 



Scene fades out: with continuing 
discvission. 



MC face- on. 



A 



Cafeteria scene agaiin. 



2nd boy: Yeah, hi there. Tinsel Teeth! 

3rd boy: Hey, shut your mouth, the 
reflection is blinding mel 

Girl: Yeah, well don't come too close, 
the dentist said hot air will tarnish 
them! 



All laugh 



HC: See what I^ean? There just seems 
to be that thing sbout people that we 
can't get straight 

and because we don't, we seem, to get into 
all kinds of communication problems. 

And you know, I think there's something 
more to this than my fantasies about it. 
I think things could really be a lot 
different if we thought about communica- 
^on a little differently than we do. 
Don*t you? 



Scene fades out. 
MC face-onV^ain. 



Scene of MC kldcing tree again, but in 
modem clothes. 



MC again. 



EKLC 
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Scene fades to black — or to credits at end. 
X-feet of black here to shut down camera 
for group discussion. 

After disciission, HC again. 

You know, I said a lot about this thing 
about people, and about how we don't 
u*:^derstand communication very well, and 
:iib.out the kinds of problems we create 
S=r ourselves because of this thing. 
b:JZ I guess I didn't really explain very 

what I meant. Let. me see if I can 
do that now. 

3ulls down a movie screen, make it flicker 
-like old-time projector. 

In all that follows, MC is standing beside 
the screen or walking in front of it, etc., 
talking over the same scenes that played 
previoiisly, excepting his continuities. 
(All scenes that follow ais on this pulled 
down screen.) Voice: AIL.MC. 

Kell, you remember how it all began. 
(Pause) 

-Like our ancestor here. He got it into (Scene A) 

his head that it was the tree that was 
-cooling him off. 

^'hat's where this thing about people 
iegins. We have to figure things out. 
TJe've got to understand , to know . Like, 
this fellow knew that it was the tree 
tbst was cooling him off. 
DtiGe he knew that , it got in the way of 
iOKferstanding what was really going on. 
.MT?rn_^ jiist like we do even today, if the 
KciEiiLd doesn't fit our understandings of 
it^ \'we start to take it out on the world, 
iie tiiought the tree wasn't doing what it 
was supposed to be doing. So he tried 
-to kick the tree down. It didn't occur 
"to mim that it was his faulty understand- 
J.n;^— not the tree--that was giving him 
trouble. 



I^-*:s:rtihe same with people. You remember 
howi^ings went at my hoiise this morning: 
Thins^; weren't the way she wanted them 

a. ■u'^ ^ -JT • o £ (Scene B; 

to b_€s .for my wife this morning. So for 

her ±z: was jiist another "lousy day." 

Then liiere was this little husband-wife 

gane. we played. People get themselves 

Intr: all kinds of trouble because they 

TJBually pretend they are talking about 

:thiEgs "out there" — like whether it's a 

lou|v day or not. pg ^2 

ERIC 
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That "is" often trips us up. "We can say 
that "Things are thus-and-so." But we 
can only mean "That is the way things 
look to me right now." It's easy to 
forget that — this thing about people. 

But, if we all understood it, and didn't 
forget it, like I said, things might be 
different. It could have been like this: 

In this case, I didn't pretend she was 
talking about the day when she said 
"another lousy day." I assumed she was 
talking about the way she felt. 
If someone else is depressed, that 
doesn't stop the sun from shining — for 
me. 

It has always seemed to me kind of 
crazy to get into a big argiiment over 
whether the sun is shining or not, when 
all you have uo do is look out and see. 
But this thing about people: people do 
it, don't they? 

Kids learn to hassle each other pretty 
early through this "is" business. 



(Scene E) 



For example, when my son said to his 
sister, "You are too a so-and-so," she 
fell right into it. She had already 
leaxTied from watching other people that 
she was supposed to believe that he was 
talking about her. He wasn't. He was 
talking about only one tiny part of the 
way he saw her at that moment. Or, maybe 
he just wanted to play an ornery game 
and she didn't know it was just a word 
game. 

If she had, it might have turned out 
this way: 

If all girls are dumb and stupid, how 
Come he likes Cindy, my daughter reasons. 
Not bad. She calls his hand, and they 
go off talking about what they really 
wanted to talk about. Amazing, isn't 
it? 



(Scene C. May need to be replayed, 
or use stop-time to delay) 



(Scene F) 



There *s this thing about people: there *s 
no way of saying everything about any- 
thing, so we have to do a lot of filling 
in. 

Like, when someone, asks a question: 
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Does she really want to know whether 
I want eggs or oatmeal for breakfast? — 

Or is she just trying to fuss with me 
becaxjse she can't get along with herself 
this TAoming? 

My eldest daughter's 15 — and the way 
teenage kids get hung-up about the most 
trivial things I Boy, can they set off 
an explosion if the fuse is already lit. 

So my wife, still upset with herself, 
says "Stop being the way you are." Like 
stop walking the way you do or talking 
the way you do, or looking the way you 
do. That's impossible. But how often 
do we get into it? 

Maybe you have to- accept people for what 
they are — for the way they are right at 
that moment. 

The way things are — the way people are — 
is given , just like the tree. It doesn't 
do much good to try to change the way 
thingo are. 5^ Maybe it makes more sense 
to try to change the way we understand 
them — the way we see them. 

It's the same everywhere, at home^ at 
work, at school, at play. Our troubles 
with other people often stem from trying 
to change them instead of taking them 
for given and trying to better our own 
underistanding of what's going on. 

Remember Miss Beaufort's math class? 
She had it all figured out, didn't she? 
That John was a trouble-maker, and that 
the way to deal with trouble-makers is 
to come down hard on them. 

Well, she was overlooking one thing: 
that the world is not necessarily the 
way she sees it. She was assuming that 
the circumstances are given and that 
people are changeable, when it's just 
the other way around, isn't it? 

For example, when she talks to him 
privately, in my re-run of how it migiht 
have been, she herself says that differ- 
ent people see things in different ways, 
and that different people like different 
things. See what I mean? 

ERIC 



(Scene D) 



(Scene G) 



*(Flashback to end of Scene A — kicking 
tree). Back to Scene G. 



(Scene H) 



(Scene K) 
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Like, we know these things about people, 
but when one of us begins to pretend 
that ha isn't one of us — that his own 
perceptions and likings and understand- 
ings are not subject to error — then 
trouble begins. 

What she said to John was that he could 
fritter away his time in class if he 
wanted to, but he couldn't blame it on 
the belief that math was "dumb stuff." 
Because that isn't in the nature of 
math, but in the nature of people. 

Usually, I behave just like a people. 
' I remember my own current events class 
this morning. It's easy to get into an 
argument over whether someone is "good" 
or "bad," or '^right" or "wrong." 
I was letting the kids make two unneces- 
sary mistakes. First, we should all 
have begun with the understanding that 
good and bad, right and wrong, are not 
qualities of the person observed, but 
are evaluations made by those doing the 
observing. Second, none of us should 
make it so easy for himself or for 
othej/ people to forget that there are 
two levels of "reality" or whatever you 
want to call it. 

There is "what-is-going-on": this 
happened, or it did not. That happened, 
or it did not, and so on. But there is 
also "what- it -means -to-humans": Was 
this thing that did or didn't happen 
i good or bad? What does if mean? And 
meaning, we often forget, is something 
that exists only in people. It never 
exists in events or in facts. 

Well J that's this thing about people. 
t We often forget that when we start 
talking to each other. 

Like the scene in the cafeteria. The 
I boys were putting her on — just for fun. 

She took it seriously. She thought 

they were talking about her — she believed 
j that what they were saying was what she 

was. 

But the didn't have to. She could have 
\ realized that there is no necessary 
1 relationship between what people say 

and the way things are, 
Ipn j^ie could have realized that words are 
l^a^^rten no more than playthings, and 

joined right in the game. 



(Scene I) 



(Scene L) 



(Scene J) 



(Scene M) 
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Well, as I said, I think there's some- 
thing more to this than my fantasies 
about it. I think there's this thing 
about people. 

If we don't see it, if we aren't on 
guard against it^ if we just don't under- 
stand it — then we get ourselves into all 
kinds of difficulties. Some people call 
them "conununi cation problems," 

I don't. 

I think there's this thing about people. 
We have to interpret what's going on. 
Once we do, our interpretations get in 
the way of understanding what's going on. 
Like our friend here. 

It wouldn't have to be that way. If he 
had understood this thing about people, 
it would probably have turned out this 
way. 

Funny thing is: if the world doesn't 
fit our conceptions of it, we think 
there's something wrong with the world. 
Maybe if we took the world as given and 
ourselves as changeable, we'd do some 
things differently today than we did 
yesterday. 

Maybe we wouldn't always be so sure that 
what we know was what we need to know. 
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(Viewing screen fades to dark— flickers out) 



(Replay Scene A on screen to point of 
frustration over being hotter when shade 
moves while asLeep) MC beside screen as 
before. 



Highly speeded up movements as MC builds 
a Rube Goldberg hammock linked to sun's 
movements. As svm clicks movement across 
sky, rig moves him in jerky movements along 
with shade. Zocwn in on his satisfied smile. 

Film runs down and MC stands in front of 
screen with proj-ection machine still going, 
but bulb only. 



I dunno. What do you think? You're 
people jvist like me. 



Theme music 



(Replay Scene A to frustration scene and 
Scene N both speeded up, with theme music 
in background — '^Broadway" — under credits 
if played here, or tinder 

"The Beginning" pulled off bv r by 

hand replace-' Jnd" 
pulled off and i :jpi: ad by 
"The Beginning" unt.- fade 
out. 



Main screen, MC beside vaudeville sign, which says 
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More? 

Write CASC 

Room 300 > Communications Center 
The University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



for 1 minute. 
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FINAL REPORT: PILOT STUDY #3 
Enrichment of Strategic Coirnnunication 
Competencies : An Instructional Package 
Project ^coordinator : Tom Deats 

Summary 

The aim of this pilot study was to develop' a prototype of 
an instructional package for classroom use which would improve not 
only student but teacher communication competencies in the area of 
information seeking and knowledge utilization. The instructional 
package developed for this study focused on fundamental theories 
and concepts of human communication processes and inquiring behavior. 
An important segment of the package included a simulation exercise 
wherein stuc^ents played the roles of "teachers," "students," and 
"knowledge brokers." A student workbook, a teachers^ manual, aii 
audio tape, and visual demonstrations were developed and tested 
(see attached). 

The instructional package, entitled Inquiry , was tested in 
the classroom for two weeks in an Iowa community school. Three 
seventh-grade language arts teachers tested the package in three 
different classes. Although the package can by and large be 
rated a "success" in terms of the ways in which it enh-^ ...c, 
enabled teachers to inform students about various human coramuni- 
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cation processes and forms of knowledge and infortiaf ic>^ ilization, 
the simulation portion of the pad-. age remained untes. he 
teachers said they did not understand it. One major of 
the simulation was to enhance teachers' information the 
existence and use of U.S. Office of Education-sponsoT 
systems. Further testing of this package with the si- . n 
exercise should prove useful in developing student ar ler 
communication competencies. 



Rationale and Description of Study 

The study was planned primarily to develop appr^-^^ to 
enriching teacher communication competencies at the st3?c: _ ic 
level with a goal of enabling teachers in becoming imiprc^ v -v' 
inquiring systems . The rationale for this study whs^ r>^B^ -Pon the 
assxoraption that for the most part the so-called coin--uiJ^ u. :on pro- 
blems in education related to information and knowl=La£ Mi- 
zation are strategic rather than tactical in nature. ' . Research 
MemoranduJQ #5.) Past efforts to improve teacher communication 
competencies have for the most part focused only upon the tacti- 
cal-skill-level and have failed to "get at" the strategic level. ^ 
But a tactical communication competency is almost never adequate 
to negate a strategic incompetency, although strategic competen- 
cies may be developed which will enable persons to ovor^^^^^e exist- 
ing tactical incompetency • 
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The devrl. .nn^nt of thir; particulaL-^ i::^- troK-^-t ional packas^- 
grew out cf a r^:->3aT Isf acti - ^ith existing ' --^ M'- ication" insrruc- 
tional pack3SB Mich for txie most part .iic: rr - ^ _ with strategic 
competencies ;ut v UU5 on . irnrrro vement of ^r-.r skills (e,g,, 

writing, spe^.^ .u.rig ^ec^uence of ^esent^^: cii: terials , etc.) 

In addition , i*r rinought thsr a \:s^^t^ ^r^^ ructional package 
was possihle vr::. : would simultHiieoi:^ ^ rrn r —zr^-r^^ teachers ainic. 
students . For e:^: -^^p^ , in this packa^ ^iiiie rn^; students are 
learning about various aspects of the tuinan; ■cuiiii:uuiiication pro-- 
cess, teachs2?E. , in order to "teach" the jack^ge must not only 
learn about cnrmnunication processes b'u^i i^cistii^: sources of educa- 
tional inf omi5rJ.on . (Of the three teacUt^:^/s. \r.z^^ ■ -sted this package 
only one had previously heard of the~E5r3tC syxtt*^^ but by the end 
of the test period all three were "awBnrw" ERIC system, even 

though they nLdi not actually "teach" :ti2a s:mu^ct±on portion of the 
package wherei... all of the material c; ERi:. wras presented. Thus 
just by acqoiainning themselves with triHi-iUcic-eirLsi in the Inquiry 
instructionaJ^ -a::kage the teachers ar leasr :vacame aware of the 
existence of-i±ie ERIC system,) 

If the cCkassroom teacher is concei-ver ~-hs a primary 
influence in 1:hfc developmenx and growth of-rhe cragnitive abilities 
(and disabilities) of chilirzen in school, tfasn -r? e kinds of informa- 
tion seeking habrrts and ccrapetencies which . -i^rl and espoused 
by teachers willL more than Ilikely be reflects^ ir. -the habits and 
compelisTicies crr-s±:^ chiLd]^ -they teach. Tt^' T6ri::t' --irial. a this 
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package was developed and presented to teachers in t^v— -ti^ f 
''open .systems" orientation. That is, most of the r erl'aLl Wi'^ 
develop<3d so that it could be presented by the tearz^^jr^^-^ ac: itate 
c-Lassrcjm discussion and to permit the individual te^rr,-^" :c c -zide 
what, :iow, and when various material should be covered c: -xcl .^d. 
(See Section One of the at1:£c±ied Teaching Manual. ; 

The matierial for the instructional package dt oprrC^ 
for the -junior high school level and was tested in Icnw - 
munity school (Farley, Iowa) by three language arts teacirnev. lo 
daily taught three sections of language arts. Eaci: reecrt-tr . ^d 
the instructional package in one of their three secrxans- , : prox- 
imately 75 students utilized the material in the inEtr-uc^-iCiiai 
package. The packages were used for two weeks near t:h^ sii cf 
the spring semester. Each teacher developed her own I&sbzd:. plans 
to fit her particular interests, capabilities, and fer st:xsfle:iirts. 
There were suggestions for class activities in the -t^Lchir:^ 33raual. 

Prior to the introduction of the new material 'Izrt^-^zise class- 
room, the teachers were briefed on the general conceirriuil- theories 
and .assumptions behind the work and use of the package *^a5 -(Usrcussed 
in some detail. During this orientation session t:he ttiach^rs were 
enthusiastic about the package and the uses to whick it .^Id fe 
put in their classes. 

An extended "rap" session following the two weeks of '::ssting 
was held with the teachers to "debrief" them and to obtain tr^ie/ir 
opinions and reactions to the instructional pack^i^-e aoixL to obtain 
::,agg<est£o3Ss for possible iTnp3:T0ven!ents- 
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Gen-rally the teachers thought the instructional package was 
aseful. and^ could, if utilized over a longer period of time pro- 
voLde ilTiz^crnnmt and needed infomiHtion regarding hijinan communica- 
tiDH... Trx^s-e was a consensus that imich of the material might be 
inr. T to freshman level in high school. 

r— open-ended nature of the package confused the teachers 
to SDTS^^ de.>gree in that they admitted they were not used to having 
tJD de/-elop^> their own standards of learning achievement. As one 
3^ th paxmicipating teachers put it, "I had trouble trying to 
SguP:: out what they were learning .... I didn't know what I 
was czimlng for." Another teacher said, "I have the impression 
tbat what you were probably trying to do in here was to encourage 
creati-ve tiiinking and original thinking. And I think that's good. 
But at the same time I think the teacher has to aim for something 
— ^you ii3iow — even if it is just to have them [students] present 
their -houghts on something—without dictating--keeping it sort 
of: feee, but at the same time knowing what you are aiming for in 
tiiat ^sson or that 45 minute period." 

The teachers admitted that perhaps they depend too much 
upoii .lesson plans and c\:rric\iliEin guides developed by others and 
suggested thst they would be interested in aiding in the develop- 
ment of instructional packages. As one teacher said, "I think 
maybe we're too used to [using prepared lesson plans] . . . which 
isn'tr necesseirily, maybe, the best thi-ng either. But I think 
tfaH± if [the instructional package] had more suggestions in it, it 
wcmLd have helped," 
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Anotner agreed, adfing, "Yes- Actirif tis:^ , I found, wfe:are 
they [the sz-Ujiiien-ts]] rather than just talkir.g abn" soisethizig, 
whCTe they sr~:uHlly saw or did something, tniis .Ls where you seem 
get people really involved and maybe getting seine insight froTir. ix. 
The more thex pETticipate the better." The inTreresticg pcint here 
is that the t^eachers apparently failed to see tiieirselves as parti- 
cipants in thie learning situation and in the development of the 
material which was presented in trhe classroom. Several times they 
expressed pleasure with the instructional package and said the 
material on information seeking-, quest^ionxing, creaizrive tihinking, 
etc., was Vc-liiable for the students , but never did the partici- 
pating teachesrs explicitly say titey thought, such activities vvrere 
good or necessary for teachers . 

In reference to the use of basal textbooks in the teardiing 
of readings one teacher nested 5 "Not that an excellemt teacher 
doesn't use it [basal reader text] 5 but I think you really hsve to 
be a super, super, good teacher to be abl;e to take that basal and 
put it away and know exactly what skills =2re taught in each grade 
in reading, for instance, and then go yoircr own way .... j 
think good teachers use it, I'm not saying tiiey idion^t, you kiBOw, 
but I think you have to add to it. I dcm'-r ±h£iji: that is jusrt 
enough." The teachers do engage in "creatiise}" work in develqping 
their curriciiiums , but by :and large do noir recognize that they 
are doing so. 
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' or example^ :..n disciisszzig the^ -^m)i\ ,':7-'inr\ exercise w^^r">:n 
studie::.-:: were ro play the roless oif tezs:±2^s i^eekrng la forme vi'j'^ 
the t-^ac:aers had diLffrlculty in rs:COgnf-:',::r.;r. "r3t tha process 
stii-:'-:--T.-:s (as "teacher-^'' ) woxU'd 2e engssn vould be simil^^ • 
the ~:s.s by '^hlch reachers =rrrempt tzo aeteirmine what the/ 

:hink . ' .-j-^snts ^^need'' to know. The fcllowdng exxrhange took 
n.iace i;, the debriefing session.: 

Tocher : "How are the teachers going "to delrennine tl^^ n^i,^--^?' 

Investigator : ^'How do yon do trrat?*" 

Teacher : "That's my cnesxion. You '^innow .... • I lool^^d 
this arJ thou^rt . . • 

Jlnvestxgator : 'Tou Tneani yon as the teacher or t±e ki^- '^hO 
are plajing the role of the teacher-?" 

leacher : "The kidis who are xrlsying^ tirie rouLe of the t^^scii^^*" 

Investigator : "Okay, Hsdw da ycsn io it as- a teacik^' 

leacher : ^'I test," 

Tr^vestigator : "To finLi Qxit v^'hat: rrhink tie 3ra£fe>^^ 
need to know?" 

Teacnsr; ^^es.. Wort^t witri: thesit for aswhlle Zite v-rou ^ ,.et 
the beginning of rnie school year," 

lBvest±gatcr : Probably what 7m: miiif^ ibcsie to do tb^, is 
• . • they w©uld probably ask you zhmt gi^s^nrFn," 

Teacher: "Yes," 

Irnve§t:ig^^PF: ' "Th'iJiSt's p/r'obablj? the anllg^^sy you comJ^d ans'^^^t' 
— tn-e -^y ysrja dc xr:. " 
'Seacherc '^ss • " 



All d the teachers ^reed thiat as they used the pac- age.., 
the STudenrts , who at ±'irst ild not easily participate in c--:-r3ti :r.- 
asking sessions and di3cussion periads, began to increase ^zr^e n'^nb- 
of questi'i^'^^ they asked and iin several erases began to help and 
wornk with '.-ach other ais tean^: as tiiey sh^ed their pclnts of 
view wi±h z^adh o1±ier. The T:iacherrE~ were struck by tae une^cpectec; 
dLfficulty they hiad in the rirs-t sessions of getrting all studentiL 
tfj- pairtici:5)ate in discussiians "sid question asking. Two or the 
thiree teachers indicated thsy planned! to uise scnme of the "'new" 
inniuiring approaches in a±eir cilasses: in the future. All :if the 
tea-chers implied, howevrsr, that they were concemed that vhen 
st\2dents ""just discusss^d" or ''mereJLy thon^omr aboat^'" ques1:~ons they- 
might ncr really be lesming what ih^e teachers (i.e*, ciirrvLculamJ 
expectsd them to learn. 

As ame tsacher put it, "The - :£hss L Tised ±t: Cthe insftruc- 

tional pa:Z±Hge]l in thought it was prerty gorrd- But I iiad -"Trouble 
try::^iig fi^gure out whst they were lerimin^... w^-^ fun in class; 
but I cr^oildzQ^t really understand myself what ZL was trying t:o 
teach theii:^ so 1 don't know if they ^eemeci anytriing." 

.An'sOtiier said th^at she thought that if simiilar ag^^oaches 
ha<3 been ^assai ''all the way rap from -^rst grade, woxtM be 
^asiesT' ^it it, ""^Aiti. it seeicE Jlke! Si7 rmany of the kids . . . 

'ayhc^ te ■!t)B^t give them eiEimgh tisrse xo jjir;^ 5is.T>\iss or just to 
brimg cut these thiiL^ . Anc some ce thenr you kmsw: — they — 
th^ didn't know what to say. It wsss so differsart from regular 
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classroom instruction. We do have groups but then all of a sudden 

you were opening it up. Like, don't be afraid to talk. And 

you were trying to get it out of them. And it was hard for them." 

Conclusions 

Tiais approach appears to be a viable method for beginning 
attempts at reaching strategic communication competencies in 
teachers and students. The simulation exercise in this particular 
package would have to be outlined to potential "users"' in more 
detail in terms of what the users could and would meed to bring 
t:o the exercise situations -than was done during the ffield tes^iing. 

Despite some drawbacks in the material aii<fl in the field 
testing, t&ie package can be called at least a partial success in- 
that it introduced several "new" approaches into classroom routines 
and the participating teachers and students said tihey favored such 
approaches . Further testing of this package would be desirable 
with an expansion of the material and the simulation exercise. 
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Notes and References 



See 5 for example , those iastrmctiomal packages developed by 
the Northwest Regional Educational r.abpratory : Improving Teacher 
Competencies Program, Improving I-^or-Terceptnal Skills , Coordinated 
Helps in Language Development ( CKULD ) „ etc . 
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FINAL REPORT: PILOT STUDY 
Development of Educational ^^ News" 
Audio Tape C assetres 
Project Coordinator: Stephen Martin 

Sxammary 

This project was designed to test the abbreviated hypothesis 
that: educators need and will use knowledge which has »*neWS'» value 
to the degree that knowledge helps them maintain thei^ individual 
roles as knowledge disseminators and corroborators . Educator^s need 
knowledge to talk about to others and need knowledge of what others 
are talking about. Knowledge which has this utility ^ill i?e 
"consiomed*^ and/or disseminated. While the hypothesis could not be 
said to be positively confirmed, pilot tests with teachers, prin- 
cipals 3 and administrators indicate that the "news" c^^ncept employed 
in this project, as well as the means of packaging an^ the general 
rationale, have potential. We found some evidence th^t educators 
would like such a service, and that educators use wha^ they like. 

Rationale and Description of Study 

This portion is divided logically into two maj*^^' sections. 
The first deals with the philosophy and assumptions wl^ich fo^^med a 
conceptual base in the development of audio and video ''news^* cassettes. 
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The second section is a review of the actual development of the 
prototype cassettes. 

I . Assumptions 

Any attempt to deal substantively with issues involving 
knowledge dissemination and knowledge utilization is rather precar- 
ious to say the least. Few other terras in popular use require so 
much unpacking or are so "hallucinated" with assumptions which 
simply do not fit the empirical world. 

In the first place, a prevalent notion has it that knowledge 

disseminated is knowledge used. Or, to say it another way, many 

would have us believe that — if knowledge is made available — it will 

be used. The facts indicate that it may well be used, or misused^ 

or disused, or abused, or ignored. The assumption simply does not 

hold that there is any necessary relationship between the distribu- 
te 

tion of knowledge and the ways in which it is used. What is 
obvious, however, is the fact that knowledge which used will be 
disseminated P The point is worth being repeated: knowledge " used" 
is knowledge disseminated . 

In the second place, another prevalent notion has it that 
"knowledge needs" determine knowledge usage. The assumption is 
that individuals "need" knowledge. Therefore, knowledge which 



*'«Indeed, it seems that the most prevalent "use" of knowledge 
in our society is ignorance. 
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appears necessary will be used. At the individual level, there 
is validity Lu this idea. That we each possess (and satisfy) 
knowledge needs is obvious. That we are generally knowledgeable 
about the specifics of these needs is questionable. That we are 
consistently capable of determining the knowledge needs of others, 
particularly those outside our epistemic community, is absurd — not 
patently absurd, but absurd just the same. What does seem to hold 
is the proposition that : knowledge ''used*' is knowledge needed. 

In the third place, it is commonly suggested that the 
utility of knowledge is somehow directly related to its "problem- 
solving potential," i.e., the test of a "good" bit of knowledges- 
it is often implied — is found in the corresponding bit of problem 
which it eliminates. Clearly, this isn't so, at least not neces- 
sarily. The argument against this assumption can be resolved on 
commonsensical, empirical grounds. In this age of "exploding 
knowledge," one would be hard pressed to cite evidence of any 
diminution in problems. 

Although we may choose to believe otherwise, knowledge 
rarely simplifies life processes by aiding in the solving of 
problems. Quite the contrary, the use of knowledge tends to 
complicate life and , hence , acts as a^ stimulant in the creation 
of problems . Most teachers learn very quickly that most problem-- 
solving knowledge creates a sea of problems. 
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The Knowledge Process : Fallacies 

Before briefly discussing the propositions stated above 
(underlined), one ^'supra-proposition^^ and three ^'fallacies of 
knowledge,'^ which have (or should have) particular import to 
^'knowledge disseminators," are deducible from the foregoing 
comments . To wit : knowledge needed is knowledge used is know- 
ledge disseminated . The negative corollary is perhaps even more 
illuminating: knowledge not needed is knowledge not^ used is 
kpowledge not disseminated. What does not hold and, therefore, 
is still more illuminating is the mistaken notion that the process 
starts with dissemination and ends with need. 

Three fallacies frequently obtained when the knowledge 
process is not viewed as reflected in the "principle" above: 
(1) The fallacy of dissemination . The assumption is that — if 
certain knowledge is ''made available" (i.e., disseminated) — it 
will be used and used in prescribed ways. (2) The fallacy of use . 
The assumption, in two parts, is that — if certain knowledge appears 
"usable" (i.e., on the surface, it seems to have problem-solving 
potential) — it will be used and used in prescribed ways or, if 
certain individuals can be induced to use (not need ) knowledge 
of a specific nature, they will continue and others will do 
likewise. (3) The fallacy of need . The assumption here seems 
to be that — if certain knowledge is deemed necessary (or needed) 
by certain individuals (or institutions)*--it will be deemed 
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necessary by other individuals (e.g., teachers) or, if it isn^t, 
it ought to be and, therefore, soniehov; mysteriously will be. 

While there is scattered "evidence" which appears to run 
counter to what is suggested here, it seems perfectly evident 
that everyday living "proves" these fallacies time and time again. 
People "need" the knowledge they "use" and "use" the knowledge 
they "need." If they do not need certain knowledge, it will not 
be "disseminate-able." If they do, it will be disseminated by • 
use , rather than by "dissemination" or by disseminators in any 
formal sense. 

The Knowledge Process : Propositions 

To repeat, the proposition central to any cogent view of 
the knowledge process might be stated epigramatically as follows: 
knowledge needed is knowledge used is knowledge disseminated. This 
very telling maxim is deducible from a simple, albeit sensitive, 
examination of the three propositions discussed below — and, in 
turn, these three propositions are deducible from a simple, albeit 
sensitive, examination of the empirical [read: "real"] world in 
which we all live. 

1. Knowledge " used" is knowledge disseminated . The 
problems of "getting knowledge used" is one peculiar to knowledge 
disseminators. Most knowledge that is "used" by most people in 
any epistemic community falls into an entirely different category. 
Or, to put the matter more squarely and more accurately, the 
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problems faced by knowledge disseminators result from attempting 
to disseminate knowledge which is not presently being used by 
those to whom it would be disseminated. 

Obviously so, one might say — elsewise knowledge disseminators 
would be unnecessary. That is, one might go on to say, if the 
problem didn^t exist in "getting knowledge used," questions of 
knowledge dissemination (and utilization) would be obviated. 
However 5 the point is that knowledge dissemination is a problem 
only for knowledge disseminators, not for "real" people using 
"real" knowledge. The facts indicate quite clearly that knowledge 
which people consider useful is used by them and that knowledge 
which is useful in getting large numbers of individuals "through 
the day" is disseminated quite effectively without the aid of 
knowledge disseminators, per se. Hence, there is no reason to 
suspect that knowledge which is not being used by individuals 
(e.g. , teachers) will necessarily be used by these same individuals 
if the knowledge is merely distributed to them. 

2 . Knowledge " used" is knowledge needed . This follows 
very closely from the first proposition. At the individual level, 
it is questionable whether a person needs any knowledge which he 
(or she) is not presently using. On the other hand, if an individual 
recognizes a "need" for certain knowledge, that need alone repre- 
sents a "use" of the knowledge, regardless of whether the specific 
knowledge is involved or not. In fact, it is often the case that 
the "best" (i.e., most productive and stimulating) use of knowledge 
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obtains when a knowledge need is recognized by an individual, but 
is not fulfilled or satisfied or solved. 

Once a specific knowledge need is rocognized within a person, 
one of two "useful" events will take place. Either the individual 
will seek out knowledge which will have utility (i.e., "be usable") 
in satisfying the need or the individual will discover (or recognize) 
utility in not obtaining the specific "needed" knowledge. 

For example, talking about problems is apparently oftentimes 
more useful to people than is solving probl Mpj. The mistake, 
then, is in assuming that since people talk jbout problems (i.e., 
problems in the classroom) they necessarily expect, desire, or 
"need" knowledge which would "solve" their "problems." Or, to 
put the matter more, squarely and more accurately, the problems 
faced by knowledge disseminators result from attempting to dissem- 
inate knowledge which is not presently being used and is not 
presently "needed" by those to whom it would be disseminated » 

3. Use of knowledge tends to complicate life and , hence, 
acts as a_ stimulant in the creation of problems . It may well be 
true that knowledge disseminators need to concentrate more on 
packaging problems, rather than solutions. This is not .to suggest 
that people "need" additional specific problems. Most of us don't — 
or, at least, we tend not to think of our "needs" in these terms. 
But^ on the other hand, neither do we always, or even often, "need" 
additional specific distributed solutions. What most of us do 
need is knowledge which we are able to use in maintaining our 
individual roles as knowledge disseminators . 
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We need knowledge to talk about to other,., ar.i we need 
knowledge of what others are talking about. This :z:iversal "need" 
seems to afford the most vulnerable spot of attach by knowledge 
disseminators. It isn^t directly a matter of dissemination nor 
use, nor need (as is generally conceived) and efforts in these 
directions will merely create enough problems to keep knowledge 
disseminators in business ad infinitum . It isn^t directly a 
matter of creating problems for others or of f er±ng Tniem soluxiiiczmis . 
It is_ a matter of recognizing and understanding tnxfis ^ncwled^ 
process at the individual level and the role wh±irL zmman coraimmica- 
tions plays in that process. 



II. l^velopment 

The major hypothesis of this study was thax .::^cators 
need and will use knowledge which has "news" value *:o the degree 
that they 'can organize themselves around that feowj f^iige ancL. 
secondarily, which helps them maintain their individual roles as 
knowledge disseminators. 

That is 3 educators "need" knowledge to talk about to others 
and "need" some knowledge of what others are talking about. 
Knowledge which helps satisfy this need will be "used" and dis- 
seminated. What is meant here by the term use has to do with an 
individual using information about something in his social 
relationships — which is the earliest and still the most basic 
function of human knowledge — and not so much the direct application 
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of "knowledge'* to a problem situation, per se. The "use" of 
knowledge in the first sense precedes the second use. All know- 
ledge which is taken-into-account must necessarily exert an 
ordering or disordering effect within the individual, which is 
typically to be accommodated through corroboration or disconfirma- 
tion by others in one's own epistemic communities. 

Assuming that disorder enco\arages change and that change 
is "the name of the game" for those concerned with knowledge 
dissemination 5 then the project outlined here appears to have 
considerable potential. It should be emphasized, though, that 
the direction of change is difficult to predict and, hence, if 
the "real" objective is control, then intellectual-communicational 
disordering is not the prescription. 

In essence, we hypothesized: 1) that educators would be 
attracted to educational knowledge if it could be presented 
effectively as "news," given all of the f ij?st-person and dramatic 
impact of radio, TV, and newspaper "news"; and 2) that, to the 
extent one or more educators in a given school were attracted to 
these news programs, the other teachers and administrators would 
have thereby a "need" to know what the one or two of their 
colleagues now "knew." 

Based upon the preceding rationale, seven series of educa- 
tional "news" audio tape cassette programs were developed to test 
these hypotheses. The series were intended as continuing categories 
with additional programs to be developed in each series on some 
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interval basis. For this project, eleven prototype programs were 
developed and experimented with. Each program is approximately 
5-8 minutes in length. Each program is patterned on the educational 
"news" concept of packaging knowledge which educators might find 
helpful in talking to others and in knowing what others are talking 
about. In this way, knowledge is "di^frseminated" by much the same 
formula and with comparable results as is political, sports, and 
financial "news." The main utili-ty of news — at an]/ lav^ and of 
any kind — has to do vith the fact tfest news gives people somethi;ag 
to talk about. 

Audio "News" Series 

1* News On Books Educators Are Talking About 
Program 1) Illich-Siiberman 

2. News On Special Topics Of Interest To Educators 
Program 1) Conimunication in the Classroom 

2) Public's Attitude Toward the Public Schools 
(Parts A 6 B) 

3) Alternative Educational* Programs 

3. News Educators Are Talking About 
Program 1) Roundup of News 

4. News From Educational Research 

Program 1) PRED Report #25 — Improving Teaching 
Effectiveness 
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5. What^s New In Iowa Schools 

Program 1) University of Iowa Courses 

2) Sabin tlementary School 
Converts at ions With EduriatiiLCT n^l . ThinkeP-S 
Prcgras 1) John Bremer 

7 .. E<;3^^caTLors In The News 
r I'og 1) John Holt 

These ^'n':v.'^" cassette programs, vnicb are appende: \o this 
report, were no: rroduced without :di±S'^,T-lty . We first ^:xan^^ied 
and ana-lyzed ai, . f the audio cassette rrrograms we could _oc:^^te-'- 
those for busines. executives, physicians, psychiatrists, s^^^smeJ^ ^ 
literary buf f s ^ historians, and even te./^cherG. Based upc n t:h:Qir 
markets v/e attempted tx: assess those elenneiits which might cc^^^ribi^"^ 
most directly to their' "snccess." 

JBeyond the con^v^snieace of the cassette xirself , and x}c^^ 
advantHig'B of its privacy , we considered such ^factors as tim^s 
voice, first-person effects, absence of pezaaantry, repetxtic^^.^ an^^ 
so on. We considered the privacy of the audio cassette to a 
key factor since people learn and accommodate new informatics^ 
"better" in private than in public. We also discovered that: ^he 
saturation of audio cassette players was such as 1:o ensure tJ^^ 
technical efficany of the medium if we could achieve the righ^t: 
combination of aether factors. 

During the year, we experimented with many different 
combinations of factors. We produced several prototypes : ef ^^e 
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achieving the combination which we finally experir:en~ed with-- 
exemplified in those programs listed above. 

Because it was after the regular school year by the time 
we had produced prot^otypes we felt might be effective, we "teinreo" 
thnm on an invited group of teachers, principals, and adminlsxrators 
from rhe Iowa City and nearby school systems, and vir;i other 
available audiences less formally. On the basis of these coopera- 
tive "tes^:s" of our prototjrpes, we feel we have learned what 
conbination of factors — including subject — would most likely be 
effective. This could best be developed in conjunction with a 
hearing of each program. 

As to distribution:: it was our conclusion that four 
distriburtion schemes might be feasible, and worth testing: 

1^ direct personal, subscription; 

1} free distribution liiiraugh exiisting resource agencies 
such as Iowa's Regional Centers; 

3) through school libraries, much as magazines are 
distributed^ except the cassettes could easily be "recycled" and 
thus redxice costs; and/or 

^) some combination of these » 
Exirther exploration should be made of these and other distribution 
schemes, for distribution is and will remain — as with all subscription 
services — a crucial factor. 

We also concluded that a desirable next step would be that 
of devising a national purview for the subject matter for this 
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medium, and an organization scheme for the collection, editing, 
and "packaging" of educational "news^' suitable to this particular- 
and highly demanding — medium. An audio news cassette is not a 
mere substitute or complement to the print media (although it 
could be adapted to the second function), and, to be effective, 
would need to be developed and facilitated in terms of its own 
potentials and limitations. 

Video " News" Cassettes 

As a result of experimentation in producing similar news 
programs on video tape, two tentative conclusions seem unar^oidable 

1) Given future expansion in the availability of video 
playback units and given the inherent possibilities of a medium 
which combines visual and auditory "channels" and given the 
enormous quantity of experiences Americans have with commercial 
television 5 video educational "news" cassettes afford pot^sntially 
even greater potential as a means of knowledge "dissemination." 

2) Video programs should be conceived and developed 
separately from audio "news" programs. That is, one should not 
be patterned directly after the other — except in terms of the 
general rationale — and one medium should not be considered to 
obviate the use of the other. 

Lastly, it should be understood that formalized, institu- 
tionalized knowledge disseminators represent the true knowledge 
users and that educators can more usefully be viewed as knowledge 
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disseminators. The question OE should be most concorned witii, 
therefore, is how can knowledge be used by OL in such a way that 
educators will disseminate that knowledge. 

As of this preliminary report, one viable and fairly 
effective video tape news cassette has been produced, based upon 
our experience with earlier prototypes and with the audio news 
cassettes. It is appended to tliis report. 
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FINAL REPORT: PILOT STUDY #5 
New Approach to Development of a 



Magazine for Educators 
Project Coordinator: Lee Thayer 

This Pilot Study, more fiilly described in our Interi^^ 
Report (December, 1971), herewith reproduced as Appendix A "^o 
this report, was, as explained in an earlier Progress Repo:^'"^ ^3 
(30 April 1972) not carried through. 

It involved the development of some alternative patt^ims 
for the content and presentation of educational research ari^ 
innovation "knowledge" either in existing magazines di> in ^n 
experimental prototype. Although it was not possible for tis to 
undertake any empirical tests of these possible alternatives ^ 
our continued surveillance of the research literatiire On tl^® 
communication patterns of practicing educators has leM additional 
support to our original hypotheses. As a result 5 we f^el that 
there would be new and/or otherwise unexploited oppor'^Uniti^s 
in such an endeavor, and suggest that NCEC may wish t^ undertake 
some efforts in this direction in the future. 
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APPENDIX A 



Pilot Study #5 

New Approach to Development of a 
Magazine for Educators;^ 

As discussed in previous documents in this project, we do 
not believe that the key problems in "knowledge" utilization in 
education are tactical communication problems, calling for more 
data, different forms of data, the direct translation of data 
from a print to a nonprint medium, etc. Rather, we believe that 
the key problems — the long-range problems--are strategic cornniunica- 
tion problems. 

One very general hypothesis which develops from our 
alternative conceptual perspective on the process is that educators' 
competencies as inquiring systems will be enhanced not so much by 
providing "solutions" to general "problems" (as decided by the 
"knowledge" producers or the information- system designers), but 
by increasing the alternative ways educators have of identifying 
and naming the problems they want to deal with. At its core, this 
is a very simple matter. Eskimos have some 17 different ways of 
naming "snow." This gives them finer discriminations, and several 



s'^Source: Interim Report dated December, 1971, pp. 47-48. 
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alternative ways of orienting themselves to what we call *'snow." 
These alternatives, in effect, make them better "inquiring systems" 
as far as snowfall is concerned. The same relationship, we have 
reason to believe, holds for any human perception of what is going 
on: the more the perceiver's alternatives, the better he is as 
an inquiring system, and the more sensitive and responsive, there- 
fore, must be his "sources" of information. 

Our preliminary study suggests that there are several major 
differences of this sort between most academic education journals 
and, for example, engineering and trade journals. (The latter 
also often personalize information where academic journals in 
education often tend to "diseinbody" or to depersonalize informa- 
tion ["knowledge"]. ) 

It seems to us that "problems" are one of the educator's 
"stocks-in-tre^e," and that, therefore, there is a need for a 
magazine (or at least a magazine department) which would add to 
a teacher's problem-naming repertoire — and thus to his "stock- 
in-trade." The development of a prototype magazine (or of proto- 
type departments within an existing magazine) would permit us to 
demonstrate two things: 

1. That educators would "use" a magazine (or departments) 
which would increase their repertoires of problem-naming, in much 
the same way that . interpersonal conversations serve this purpose; and 

2. That their "use" of such a medium would both enhance 
their competence as inquiring systems and permit the indirect 
"transfer" of new research and practice ideas, new "knowledge," etc. 
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We plan to develop and test prototypes with these two 
exploratory hypotheses in mind. It is not clear at this moment 
how best to assess the results, but assessments seem feasible, 
and assessment techniques will be developed according to the 
schedule below. 

The results will demonstrate the feasibility of further 
research and development of a medium that would seek the two ends 
described above. 
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FINAL REPORT: PILOT STUDY #6 
Film Loops and Knowledge Utilization 
Project Coordinator: Ed McLuskie 

Summary of the Problem 

The hypothesis for Pilot Study frS was designed to speak to 
the need for efficiency in the public schools as well as to "knov;l- 
edge utilization" in general; this need is implicit in notions of 
standardization and order which in part characterize public schools. 
A model of operative efficiency regarding knowledge utilization 
would necessarily be found, it was contended in the proposal, in 
a closed system. The training department of TWA offered such a 
model. It was learned that, in this specific closed system, two 
basic "information environments" existed — the formal and the informal. 
The former consisted of explicit training sessions of various sorts 
(classroom exercises and instruction and training exercises on an 
individual basis); the latter capitalized on the trainees' ''free 
time" or "coffee break" environment, through quiz games (drawing on 
material from instruction sessions) and through film loops contain- 
ing "new" information (less related than the quizes to the formal 
environment). The film loop technique was also employed in the 
actual work day of the pilot by TWA in pilot waiting rooms. Having 
proved successful for TWA^s closed system, this study asked whether 
the informal environment of the public schools could also prove 
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profitable for teachers • Asking this question demanded scrutiny of 
the nature of the closedness or openness of the school's environ- 
ment . 

As noted in the Interim Report, a closed system is character- 
ized by efficiency. The ideally closed system is a system which 
does not allow any deviation from performance of tasks to a specified 
end. That end (or those ends) is clearly defined, as are the means. 
In the context of those predefined ends and means, the closed 
system is an authoritarian system in that deviation from those 
ends and means through', for example, toleration of "creativity,'* 
is not allowed. An efficient system is an ordered and orderly 
system. 

The ideally open system, on the other hand, is characterized 
by inefficiency — freedom to the point of chaos. Here we find no 
order, where individuals are freely "creating" to no predefined 
common end or ends. Tasks are not clearly defined. Where the 
results of tasks performed in the closed system are identifiable, 
they are not in the open system, if we understand "system" to 
denote connections of some kind — duties, means, ends, the individuals 
involved. In a sense, then, the phrase "open system" is a contra- 
diction in terms, for the ideally open system is no system at all. 

It was contended in the proposal that, "while notions of 
creativity and freedom are not part of the airline enterprise (in 
terms of how to perform the required task), they are considered 
important in the education enterprise" (Interim Report, p. 50). 
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Such notions would cause a system to be less closed than it would 
be in their absence; this study was thus based in part on the 
assumption that "the education enterprise ... is a x'^elativel2/ 
open one ..." (Interim Report, p. 51). 

The larger question thus became, "Could a closed system 
posture be transferred to an open system?" and was reflected in 
the hypothesis : The posture embodied in a_ relatively closed 
system can be successfully transplanted only to certain closed 
aspects ( in this case those completeab le and det erminate tasks ) 
of a_ re latively open system . 

Rationale 

The scope of this study was limited to the "new information" 
aspect of the informal environment ^ where at TWA the film loop 
concept was employed. Strictly borrowing from TWA, a Fair child 
film loop machine was placed in the faculty loiinge, counter-part 
of the TWA training center coffee lounge, at West High School, Iowa 
City, Iowa, for four days. West High School was chosen because 
every faculty member is allowed one free hour during the work day. 
Furthermore, the faculty lounge was chosen because it was the only 
place in the school building to which faculty members could go 
during that free time, since all classrooms were utilized each hour. 
No other school was chosen due to time limitations; i.e., the test 
was ready to put into operation only during the last full week of 
school. 
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Two films were used for the testing period. The first drew 
its material from a piece of research in the ERIC System, "Do 
Teachers Make a Difference?" by Alexander Mood. This piece was 
chosen for its potential appeal to all teachers, rather than 
other pieces of research which speak only to history teachers, 
science teachers, etc. The film did not merely transpose the 
information from the printed research piece to the film medium; 
rather, the problems posed in the research piece were posed in the 
film, reflected by three basic questions: (1) Do teachers make a 
difference? (2) In what ways, psychologically and in terms of 
skills? And (3) How can we know? The filmmaker was told only to 
pose these questions and, at the film's end, to direct viewers to 
postcards which would allow them to receive a full discussion of 
these questions in the printed piece. The questions were posed 
through the use of simulated classroom situations which involved 
students of junior high and high school age along with adult actors 
portraying teachers. Visually both task situations (taking 
standardized tests, for example) and emotional-psychological 
situations (a teacher showing his anger toward a student and the 
student's response, for example) were displayed; a narrator 
verbally raised the three questions in different ways throughout 
the film. The sound track included music. The attempt here was to 
make the film as entertaining as possible while still aiming for 
teacher responses via the postcards. Since the environment 
wherein the film was being shown was informal, a formal film was 
not thought appropriate. 
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The second film had as its subject matter the various 
resource centers available to teachers for their use. Visually, 
different kinds of equipment were shown, with musical background. 
It ended with the narrator saying only that media resource centers 
have materials available to teachers. Again, the subject matter 
was chosen because it would not appeal only to one specific group 
of teachers. Furthermore, the film was not loaded with the infor- 
mation — postcard response would provide that. To have loaded this 
film with that information would have been to formalize the film. 
It is important to emphasize that the medium for this study was 
not the technic (neither the Fairchild projector nor the film 
loop), nor was it the faculty lounge. Rather, the medium was the 
state of mind . Referring again to the TWA model, "free time" of 
the trainee was capitalized on; free time of the teacher was 
capitalized on here. The assumption is that the teacher brings 
with him to the faculty lounge a state of mind notably different 
from the classroom, faculty meetings, and in-service training 
programs. The key distinction of 'the state of mind in the faculty 
lounge is its quality of informality. . 

Of consideration in this pilot study was essentially whether 
or not the technic would be used during this state of mind , i.e. , in 
this medium . Therefore, only to this extent was the hypothesis 
addressed. If the technic were not used, the question of capitaliz- 
ing on this state of mind in a public school would have become moot. 
So far as this pilot project was concerned, the task was to determine 

whether the qUvSistion was indeed moot. 
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PrQcedure 

The 'll/!^. Icof" n;^;j4^ine was placed in the faculty lounge, and 
could be tuirrs c. .: o ty pressing the "on" switch; when each film 
ended, the n^<icii;.:V:» automatically shut off. As stated in the 
proposal, "Th';5 point of this study is not to change the education 
system, but to t'eflect certain aspects of it" (Interim Report, p. 52) 
Therefore, no i.-.TfoT't to encourage teachers to use the machine was 
extended^, the machine was left to the curiosity of the teachers 
theins elves . 

Three measures of use were employed: (1) An electric count- 
ing device, wired to the on*-off switch of the Fairchild projector, 
indicated how many times, if any, the machine was turned on. (2) 
Film content in a "soft sell" manner referred viewers to postcards 
provided at hand, which the teacher could fill out and send to us 
requesting fxirther information about film content; the number of 
cards received constituted a second measure, but only one suggesting 
extent of xase by the teacher--i. e. , was he sufficiently interested 
in more information? (3) Informal conversations throughout the 
testing period took place. This "measure" is viewed as the most 
important, for it addressed the communication problem: Would the 
technic during this state of mind become a part of the faculty 
lounge culture — a part of the state-of-mind medium itself? 

Deleted from the proposal were testing and the strict building 
block approach (Interim Report, pp. 52, 53). These aspects of the 
TWA posture were seen as irrelevant at this stage. Again, we were 
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interested in use as a precondition to tests of retention, comia?e- 
hension, and application; testing and particularly the building- 
block approach are designs with use assiimed. We could not afford 
to make that assiimption for this study (Research Memorandum #5, and 
Interim Report, p, 7), 

The closed aspect of this study was that complet*" able and 
determinate task of merely filling out and sending in the postcard 
provided, the only thing teachers were asked to do at the end of the 
film. This constituted in a minor way the closed posture transplant 
from TWA. 

Measurement Results 

Measure #1, digital counter: The reading at the end of the 
first teaching day was "18," "15" for the second day, for a total 
of thirty-three times the machine had been turned on. The third 
day of the test and the first day of the second film showed a marked 
decrease, the reading at the end of this day being "3." For the 
last day the reading was "1," totaling four times the machine was 
turned on for the second film. 

Measure #2, postcards: Well over a month, from the time the 
technic was placed in the faculty lounge (May 23, 1972) to the date 
of this writing (July 7, 1972), has been allowed to await any cards 
teachers might have sent in. No cards have been received to date. 

Measure #3, informal conversations: The Fairchild projector 
and each film were observed to be talked about by teachers without 
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questions being asked of them. Generally, the technic was luore a 
topic of discussion the first two days than the last two. The 
coordinator was asked several times why the machine and films were 
there. Discussion was more often about peripheral matters than zhe 
substantive film content; characteristic examples are the statement 
put to the coordinator, '^That thing has great reception!'* and the 
question by another teacher, "What channel is that on?" Conversa- 
tions were of an indirect nature, on the order of observation. At 
the end of the last day, when the machine was removed, no teachers 
were in the lounge, but perhaps a statement by one was: the Fair- 
child projection screen had been turned to the wall. 

I nt erpr e t at i on of Results 

The readings on the digital counter indicate only that the 
machine was turned on. The number "33," for example, does not 
tell us whether thirty-three different teachers turned it on once 
or whether one teacher turned it on thirty-three times. That 
there was a steady decrease from day to day may indicate decr^easing 
interest, but even that is not certain. What is certain is that 
the machine was xosed. 

The lack of postcard response may or may not indicate that 
teachers were not interested in acquiring more information regarding 
the film content. This, the only portion of the study of a closed 
posture, would seem to disprove tho hypothesis, suggestin^^ that 
whether or not the teacher is an "inquiring system," tactical 
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maneuvers like putting what's in print on film or any other technic 
is not going to make him so or more so; this result also points 
beyond the scope of this study to the total relatively open syster: — 
i.e. 5 the teacher brings a state of mind different from the class- 
room, but he is not divorced from that classroom. If the hope 
was that teachers would ask via the card for information available, 
that hope was not only unfulfilled, but it also rests on the 
assumption that merely knowing how .and where to get what kind of 
information necessarily means the information shall be sought; such 
is the usual "knowledge transfer" approach. That approcis.h wor.ld 
seem to be denied by virtue of this measure. It ca:: ..alvv' ^aic 
that this particular closed sy^item posture was not effective in a 
relatively open system. 

The characteristic comments exemplified above show that the 
state of mind integrated th^ technic, that the technic was indeed 
\ised. The films and machine were taken into account in an active 
way by teachers. How they were taken into account is not important 
at this point. That they became "cultural" indicates that the 
informal environment and the state of mind therein are worthy of 
further exploration. While there is nothing in the results which 
indicates technics per se are answers (which, because such problems 
are not communication problems, are not our major concern), the 
results of the readings and from the informal conversations are 
evidence of technic use to some end by the teachers (which only they 
knew) . 
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Conclusion 



Because the film loops and roachine bec-:iJX:i. "cultural,** "knowledge'' 
of some sort was utilised. The more certain "sorts" of "knowledge" 
are specified to be utilised in a pre-di'termined manner, the less 
open a system becoines* This study was designed to reflect certain 
aspects of the education ente3?prise, no-t change it* If closed 
system postures are to successf y .a,-, employed in i^siy way, the re- 
sults suggest, externa l changes to the open system are required — 
making the educational system ^e_f more :losed would see m to 
follow, a prospect of immense undertaking. 

However, there are differences of open and closed activity 
within any given system. The informal environment may be used 
in conjunction with a more closed formal environment, the teacher 
bringing with him to the faculty lounge certain aspects of the 
formal. If the informal environment were related to the formal in 
some way, the kinds of tactical problems accompanying "knowledge 
utilization" (like getting more teachers to use more of ERIC) may 
to some extent be solvable. 

The films in this study were of an "indirect" selling approach 
It may be that the assiomption that films should correspond to the 
snvironment in which they are shown is in error. An extension of 
this study wou3,d be to see how a formal presentation — a virtually 
information-loaded film — faren in this state-of-mind medium. 
Another further extension would be^ instead of the "soft sell" 
approach used here, the use of a "hard sell" film. The groundwork 



from this pilot study has been laid; we know the filjas became 
"cultural" to some extent, which answers the communication problem 
for this study; the next step ir> to investigate to what extent 
this phenomenon occurs. 

The film- loop may be contrasted with other technics, like 
television tape — a tactical problem which can now be investigated 
in view of what we now know of the communication problem • 
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FINAL REPORT: PILOT STUDY #7 
Simulation and Knowledge Utilization in Education 



Project Coordinators: Albert D, Talbott and Malcolm S, MacLean, Jr, 

Research Team Members:"^ Michael L, Turney, Sharon F, Murphy, 
Michael P, Kennedy, and Francis R, Lalor 



Summary 

In this section, we give the rationale for and describe a 
learning game which may become a prototype for games and simulations 
for more efficient knowledge utilization. 

Few social scientists suspect yet what a powerful tool for 
exploratory research open system siinulation may become. More edu- 
cators are beginning to recognize what a powerful instructional tool 
it can be. It seems especially so when used in learning to cope 
with complex situations. 

We were fortunate to have in our project team of six persons 
six teachers, four school administrators, six scholars, three pho- 
tographers, several specialists in broadcasting and film, four 
fathers and one mother. We were helped too by insights gained from 
the superintendent and assistant superintendent of the Iowa City 
school system. Discussions with school teachers and principals in 
the summer of 1971 also contributed to our thinking for this project, 

A learning game, aa we see it, differs from other simulations 
in that it is shorter and simpler. Our object was to derive a game 
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from a theory broad enough to generate larger and more complex 
simulations with similar aims. Our long-term purposes are to 
achieve those kinds of interactions aniong researchers, funders , 
teachers 5 school administrators, instructional package enter- 
prisers, etc., which can improve both formal and informal educa- 
tional systems. The game we produced appears to be a useful step 
in that direction. 

We designed the game by: 

1. Considering the kinds of things we wanted to happen and 

especially not to happen. 

2. Developing guidelines and rules on the basis of those 

considerations and our experience with other games. 

3. Trial and 

4 . Error 

We made it a relatively opeui game to penmit participants 
room to achieve some of their own aims through use of strategies 
and tactics we could not anticipate. 

In February, 1972, we ran a pilot of the game with our stu- 
dents and colleagues. This led to some fruitful criticism and re- 
vision. 

We also ran the game twice in April. Ws played THE GAME 
(as we came to call it) with high school journalism teachers at 
their convention in Los Angeles. The following week, we played 
it in Atlanta with members of the International Communication 
Association. The latter run of THE GAME we could not complete 
for lack of enough participants, but it proved to be the richest 
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experience of all. 

THE GAME itself called for three major roles: 

a. Enterprisers: that is, members of learning enterprises 

similar to Westinghouse Learning Corporation, who create 
learning packages and sell them to 

b. Teachers: school faculty tnembers who buy instructional 

packages and teach. 

c. Students: vmc attend schools and take a certification 

exam. 

We intended THE- GAME to be more metaphor than simile. That 
is, it was not supposed to represent closely any current arrange- 
ment of formal education. 

Participants play THE GAME as follows: 

1. Enterprisers study a book on computers and programming, 

especially a chapter detailing a "Paper" Computer. 

2. They prepare an instructional package of a kind they be- 

lieve will help teachers most in efficiently teaching 
students how the Paper Computer works and how to program 
for it. 

3. They work out how best to sell their packages to schools 

in competition with other enterprisers. 

4. They try to sell their packages to as many schools as 

possible. 

5. Teachers decide which instructional package to buy for 

their school. They may decide on the basis of which 
package will help them most in teaching, which mi^ht 
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make the job easiest, which might attract the best stu- 
dents, etc. 

6. Teachers may ask enterprisers to help them learn how to 

use their packages. 

7. Teachers recruit students to attend their schools. 

8. Students decide which school to attend. They select 

sometimes on the basis of which might help them most to 
score high in the exam, which looks interesting, which 
has the prettiest teachers and like reasons. 

9. All participants take the certification exam. 

10. All participants and directors of THE GAME discuss pro- 

cesses, strategies, tactics, decisions and outcomes. 

11. Each participant learns his score and collects his award, 

if he has won one. 

In our trial-runs of TJ-ffi GAWE, we looked especially for know- 
ledge utilization or the lack of it. We took pictures and recorded 
sessions in audiotape and videotape. 

Analysis of our observations suggests high potential for sim- 
ulations in gaining the kind of interactions Havelock has called 
for.^ 

Given our experience with this and other simulations, we see 
the following applications : 

a. A series of games in which people who play vital roles 
in educational knowledge production and utilization 
work through various ways of relating to each other. 
These could help increase interconmiunicational abilities 
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among such people. Such games might also help them and 
us to create long-term sirnulations to be introduced in- 
to formal training of teachers, administrators, research- 
ers, etc. 

b. A series of linking games to be used in training field • 

agents. The games would provide linkers opportunities 
to try alternative strategies and techniques in linking 
educational researchers and specialists with practition- 
ers . 

c. A series of games conducted by field agents with school 

personnel, parents, pupils, etc., where participants 
try new alternatives, discover some of the benefits, 
bump into the problems, work through adaptations, select 
what works well, modify or eliminate what doesn't, etc. 
Since adoption of innovations in schools is often more 
complicated than that on farms, this application might 
have the greatest pay-off of all. 

d. A series of games in which N.I.E. personnel, media spec- 

ialists, communication and learning theorists, parents, 
adolescents, etc. could work through alternative systems 
of less formal education. This follows from one of the 
major recomiTiendations of the Iowa project* 
We recommend all four of these applications. 
In any case, will continue to work with simulation as a 
research and instructional tool. -We would be pleased to work on any 
of the above applications, should N.I.E. wish to sponsor us in doing so. 
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Rationale and Description of Study 

We are interested in developing training simulations for 
knowledge producers and consumers in which they can experiment with, 
and experience with each other, the problems and difficulties in- 
herent in overlaying data systems on communic^vtion systems. A sim- 
ulation is a transactional experiential learning environment in 
which the learner is brought into dynamic contact with the phenomena 
he is to learn about so that he can develop understandings which are 
uniquely his own. 

Most everyone is well aware that conventional (and undoubtedly 
some of the new) teacher education programs do not imbue teachers 
with either the attitude or aptitude for the conduct of inquiry. 
Teachers 5 generally speaking, are not "effective" inquiring systems. 
We believe simulation, of all educational technics, offers the 
greatest potential for developing the characteristics necessary for 
the conduct of inquiry. 

At Wichita. State University, Thayer developed a large scale 

simulation as part of the basic program in the College of Busin- 

3 

ess Administration. At the University of Iowa School of Journal- 
ism, we have begun our fourth year in our use of a large scale sim- 
ulation as a major teaching-learning vehicle in our undergraduate 
program. Participation in our simulation accounts for one-half 
the 24 credit hours we require for our basic journalism major. A 
major emphasis in Thayer's simulation and in ours is providing 
learning environments in which students c&\n become better inquirin^^ 
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systems . We are very much encouraged by our use , as Thayer was by 
his, of simulation to achieve such ends. As far as we know, these are 
the only two simulations of their kind. 

Originally we were interested in both small- and large-scale 
simiilations which could be used as significant parts of the basic pro- 
gram of a college or department of education. Such simulations, from 
our point of view, would enhance and encourage in students who are 
prospective teachers, those desirable attitudes and aptitudes neces- 
sary for the conduct of inquiry. Teachers here are primax4ly con- 
ceived of as "knowledge users." An ideal situation would be to design 
simulations which involve participants as both producers and users of 
"knowledge." A program such as. this could involve graduate and under- 
graduate students and faculty. 

Presently, the typical social environment of public education 
separates knowledge producers (researchers, consultants) from know- 
ledge users (teachers). Each operates in different social, or institu- 
tional complexes , and the structures of those complexes are quite dif- 
ferent in a number of important respects, such as epistemologies , phil- 
osophies, reward structures, financial support ^ professional identifi- 
cation, etc. A knowledge producer (educational researcher) is not 
typically rewarded by the "users" who utilize the knowledge he pro- 
duces, and conversely, a knowledge user (teacher) is not typically 
rewarded for utilizing the knowledge which is produced by researchers. 

However , some very interesting learning experiences for both 
knowledge producers and users might arise in situations where the 
reward structures were interdependent. This would involve construc- 
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ting simulations in which the created social context would interde- 
pendently support and reward both producers and consumers of know- 
ledge. Such an environment should permit the two groups to develop 
more complementary and functionally useful concepts of themselves 
with respect to their mutual relationship and their work. 

As we worked with this project we broadened our conception 
of potential applications for gaming and simulation in knowledge 
utilization. For example, we now believe we can fruitfully conduct 
simulations involving decision makers in funding agencies, research 
groups, resource centers and schools. Simulations may also prove 

highly useful in training field agents in the diffusion of innova- 
5 

tions. Further, they might make it possible for teachers and others 
in school systems to try out alternative innovations to develop more 
realistic bases on which to decide which to adopt and what kind of 
adaptations may be necessary to make things work well. 

We know that often the information systems people build don't 
match the communication systems of potential information users. In- 
formation system builders usually need to learn about the communi- 
cation systems their consumers use, just as the consumers need to 
know about the information systems available for their use. 

If an information producer were aware of whether and how con- 
sumers were handling his product, would it affect the way he produced 
it indeed what he produced? And if this "handling'' could be 
scrutinized in a simulated environment, might it suggest new relation- 
ships and desirable alternatives to "the way things really ard'? 

A basic NCEC concern is how to get decision-makers- xn-education 
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(professional and certificated personnel) to see the need to make 
use of information systems built by governmental and educational 
agencies. It seems to us that, once a study is accepted into 
systems like ERIC, it is retained there indefinitely on the assump- 
tion that it might be useful to somebody sometime. The kind of 
interaction developed in siinulation can help to insure that the in- 
formation going into data banks like ERIC will be useful to prac- 
titioners* In a simulation, researchers can sharpen their skills 
in assessing information needs of teachers, principals, etc. On the 
other side of the coin, practitioners can become skillful in getting 
researchers to understand their needs. 

Some corollary concerns, we feel, must be 

a) to develop communicating, inquiring systems in the infor- 

mation producers which can help them deal with con- 
sumer's communication systems and vice versa; and 

b) to explore institutional reward systems — e.g., which 

people are rewarded how much for doing what? 

This latter concern seems most pressing, since present in- 
stitutional systems tend to reward the information producer on the 
basis of the quantity of his published research, but I'^rt on the basis 
of whether he has related to and made a difference for the practition 
er-consumier (i.e. principal, school board, superintendent, etc.). 

The nature and form of research produced and the channels 
through which it is distributed ideally will facilitate the dissem- 
ination of appropriate materials and information to appropriate users 
In order to do that, producers need to learn more about the communi- 
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cation systems of users. Consumers need to know what is and might 
become available if they approach producers in appropriate ways. 
And both need opportunities to experiment with "appropriate" ap- 
proaches . 

Pilot study i^7, outlined here, has as its major focus the de- 
sign of means for dealing with the producer-consumer relationships 
just discussed. The means: small and large-scale simulations which 
can be used to develop in educators at all levels strategies and 
techniques necessary for the .conduct of inquiry. Such simulations 
might enhance and encourage desirable attitudes and aptitudes for 
the conduct of inquiry in both users and producers of information. 

As we first conceived this study, we wanted to develop a 
manipulable model of knowledge utilization. We developed THE GAME, 
which will be described later, both as a demonstration and as an 
experimental model of the process under consideration. Our aim was 
to develop a game which we could take to people who are decision 
makers in education, and get them intrigued with simulation as a 
way of learning complex relationships in knowledge utilization. 

With considerable care, we developed a model environment 
using a set of rules to define purposeful relationships. We estab- 
lished bases on which participants could take and develop roles in 
dynamic interaction. We designed a system open enough for partici- 
pants to construct their roles in tune with their own purposes as 
well as with ours. Some of the roles encouraged participants to 
work through problems of designing information systems to be compat- 
ible with communication systems of other participants. By cycling 
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participants through the various roles, we could provide all with 
opportunities to create such information systems. Time limits pre- 
vented such cycling in the game we conducted for this project. 

Our game took the form of a live, human, open-system simula- 
tion. We assumed that people will learn if: 

a) the learning environment is designed for discovery; 

b) the environment is complex and rich enough to permit a 

wide variety of anticipated and unanticipated learning; 

c) the learning environment includes personal "stakes" for 

each participant—he must live with the consequences of 
his decisions. 

In the literature, there are many disputes about what "really" 
constitutes a "bona fide" simulation. By no means is there consen:JU3. 
For purposes of this study, we offered a brief statement of what we 
wanted to mean by open-system simulation. We indicated that such a 
simulation is a transactional experiential learning environment in 
which the learner is brought into dynamic contact with significant 
phenomena about which he is to learn so that he can develop under- 
standings and coping strategies vAich are uniquely his own. Grossly 
speaking, simulation is a form of learning by doing. Simulations 
are dynamic, operating systems in which learners try to develop their 
understanding and comprehension of social phenomena. In our kind of 
simulation, we put people in live situations with which they have to 
cope. Within the context of these situations, there are consequences 
of the actions participants have to take. Participants can try out 
strategies on other participants and get some idea of how others re- 
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late to these. Further, participants learn how v/ell these strategies 
work. Our simulations can be characterized more as open-system sim- 
ulations. In them> strategies cannot be specified in advance which 
unerringly lead to success. 

A wide variety of learning and research devices are called 
simulations. Most differ significantly from the kind of simulation 
we are concerned with in this project. Law students hold mock trials. 
Political science students simulate the United Nations General Assem- 

bly, American political elections, relations between simulated na- 

7 8 
tions. Economics students simulate economic systems. Business stu- 
dents participate in management games and simulate operation of the 
9 

business firm. There are simulations which involve the use of com- 
puters; some involve only the computer, others include people inter- 
acting with the computer. Sociology students simulate society. 

12 

Student teachers use "classroom simulators." Education students 

13 

simulate school-community relations. Researchers build simulation 

14 

models of the processes of Innovation diffusion. Then, change agents 

15 

learn about innovation diffusion. There are math, history, geo- 

16 

graphy, science and word games for elementary school children. An 
endless variety of educational and research devices go under the name 
of simulation and games. 

Nearly all of these simulations differ from the kind we are 
developing for this project along one very important dimension: 
openness. Compared with the kind of simulation we are advocating, 
most of these simulations are relatively closed. That is, strategies 
can be detailed in advance which, if used, will unfailingly lead to 
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success. Closed simulations are quite appropriate if the phenomena 
with which they deal can be reasonably viewed as operating as a 
closed system. Examples would include flight simulators' , wind 
tunnels, hydraulic simulation laboratories, etc. Some closed system 
simulation approaches -are applied to phenomena which cannot 'be reason- 
ably viewed as operating as a closed system. This would include, in 
the education and knowledge utilization area, innovation diffusion, 
school- community relations, and classroom instruction as well as 
most of the other simulations mentioned above. The social conditions 
and relationships are displayed in the closed simulation as though 
they were necessary ones and as though they were fixed and true in 
some ultimate sense. Suppose the phenomena with which the simulation 
purports to deal cannot reasonably be characterized in that way. 
What is it then that participants learn in the simulation which will 
ultimately prove useful when they must deal with the complex pheno- 
mena directly? Very little, it would seem. If the phenomena the 
simulation is about can only be reasonably viewed in open system 

terms, then that simulation should be designed using open- system tech- 
17 

niques. 

The open simulation is an example of metaphoric thought since 
it is not seen as a mirror of a ^''real life*' situation. It is a com- 
plete environment in and of itself, but many of its experiences and 
attendant learnings can be related — and -may prove useful — in a real 
life environment. As a metaphordc abstraction, it offers involve- 
ment in environments which, in "real life," might be too costly, too 
dangerous, too time consuming, or too limited in scope or facilities 
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to allow for the desired explorations. 

As envisioned here, simulation functions in the role of de- 
veloping metaphorical awareness in the framework of the leariiing 
environment. It functions also to build a new structure through 
which fresh insights can impact the institution and the people in 
the institution* Finally and perhaps most significantly it focuses 
attention on the relatedriess of things, ideas and situations, rather 
than on the "right" ways of dealing with these things, ideas and 
situations. In a more open environment, you cannot specify before- 
hand the strategies which will surely lead to "success," Success 
can only be evaluated in terms of purpose. Participants in an open 
simulation can and usually do have somewhat different purposes, 
"Success," then, for one person may not be "success" for another. 
Various strategies may be used. Sometimes, highly similar strategies 
will lead quite different results. Other times, quite different 
strategies will lead to highly similar results. 

The simulation as described here tries to get at producer-con- 
sumer relationships by involving participants in both producer and 
consumer roles* This encourages comparisons, raising questions like: 

- How do individuals adapt an information system to their 

purposes? 

- How do individuals stretch their purposes to fit the available 

information system? 

- What reward systems might be built into the learning system 

so as to give persons ^''good reasons" for creating and im- 
proving learning tools and materials? 
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- What constitutes usable research? 

- How can producers take into account comi^nuni cation systems 

and networks in designing or contributing to information 
systems? 

- How does one get a system going? 

- How does one modify a system? 

- How develop long-range thinking and concerns? 

- Etc. 

THE GAME is a short-^run version of the open-system which 

might be extended to a large-scale simulation. As an instructional 

game, it has specific rules which set an outer limit to the kinds 
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of interactions which can take place. Xt has a number of spec- 
ified roles to be assumed by the participants. In playing THE GAME, 
participants go through processes which are fun and instructional at 
the same time. 

THE GAME Described 

THE GAME is a small-'Scale teaching-learning system in a "game* 
format. It is designed to raise evaluative questions and issues con- 
cerning contemporary education systems. It involves pupils who 
attend schools to learn, teachers who teach in those schools, and 
education-oriented biisiness enterprises which design and market in- 
structional aids to help the schools. 

The aim of most teaching- learning systems is to "educate" 
students so that those students become useful and socially acceptabJ 
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members of a larger society. One traditional test of a school's 
success is the graduates' performance on an approved testing device. 
Examples of this are the Certified Public Accountants' exams, state 
bar exo'.rinations , teacher certification tests, medical licensing 
examb, didver's license exams. While these tests are not necessarily 
related to what goes on in the educational system, or to later per- 
formance in the given field, they may have substantial impact on 
curricular design and on the way people generally think about the 
field. THE GAME includes such an externally-imposed certification 
exam, the contents of which are unknown to, and uncontrolled by the 
schools, the enterprises, or the students. Thus, . in addition to sat- 
isfying their own teaching-learning criteria, the enterprises, schools, 
and students have to cope with the imposed criteria of outside eval- 
uators who give significant rewards to those who "perform" satisfac- 
torily . 

The subject taught during THE GAME is operation of the Paper 

Computer. This is a simulated computer system which is manipulated 

using paper ar-- pencil and which is designed to introduce learners 
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to basic computing and programming concepts. It is not highly 
technical and demands only a minimal degree of mathematical aptitude; 
but mastery of it should give the learner basic ideas of what a com- 
puter is , how it works , and what computer programming involves . The 
Paper Computer has all the essential elements of any computing system 
including its own simple programming language and thus it gives a 
J earner an opportunity to apply his learning by writing computer pro- 
grams to solve simple problems. 



Participants in THE GAME usually start on the same basis, 
ignorant of the specifics of the Paper Computer. Where they finis!i 
depends upon the choices they make during THE GAME, and the effort 
they invest in it. Thus, foci of THE GAME are the various strategies 
developed and implemented by participants. Are the various ways ed- 
ucational enterprises develop and present their educational packages 
related to success in learning the ^'same" subject matter? Is the 
teacher's selection and then implementation of the various teaching 
aids relevant? Do different teachers get different results from 
using the "same" instructional packages? How do these choices and 
differences interact and what effect do they have on students in var- 
ious schools? These are -inly some of the issues and questions which 
THE GAME is designed to raise. 

In THE GAME, there are always at least two competing education- 
al enterprises, each of which consists of at least three persons 
who work together to prepare an instructional package to sell to tFie 
schools. These people have a very vital role, in THE GAME and 
their participation demands* the greatest commitment of time and 
effort. They must begin preparing their educational packages before 
they meet the other participants. 

Next, at least three schools are formed. Each consists of a 
minimum of two teachers. These schools are visited by enterprise 
cjales representatives. Then, teachers in each school must decide 
which instructional paolcage to purchase. Once this is done, the 
teachers must be trained by enterprise members to use the package. . 

Students are bx^ought into THE GAME and enroll in one of the 



schools. Enrollment for a given school may be facilitated or im- 
peded by wheeling and dealing, bargaining, etc. Such bargaining can 
include tuition, rates, scholarships, entrance exams, guarantees of 
success on the certification test, etc. Then, classes get underway. 
The form they take depends on what both teachers and students make 
of them. . 

After classes are finished, all participants take the certif- 
ication exam. 

This step is followed by one central to our purposes, the de- 
briefing. This is an intensive discussion of what went on at various 
levels of interaction as seen by the participants — within each indiv- 
idual, between individuals and within and between groups. Partici- 
pants try to get at why various decisions were made and the impact 
their decisions seemed to have on others. They check assumptions with 
each other: Was the impact they intended the one that occured? Did 
people do certain things for reasons anticipated, or for quite 
different reasons? Participants check on the success of their various 
efforts. They compare and evaluate the strategies and tactics of 
enterprises, schools and students. Why did students in one school 
seem to do better than those in another? Wher^ two schools used 
the '*same" enterprise package, what accounted for differences in re- 
sults? Why did one student do much better than another when both 
attended the same school? Why did the members of one enterprise- de- 
cide to construct a relatively closed package while another chose to 
make a relatively open one? Etc. 

A simulation like this cc.n be extended several semesters or 
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several years. It can involve graduate and Undergraduate students, 
researchers, administrators , etc., taking each of the various roles. 
In pupil roles, participants can explore alternative ways of learn- 
ing and become socialized into the system. Playing the teacher and 
development roles they would again explore learning, tut would pos- 
ture themselves differently, acting as knowledge producers and, to 
a certain extent, controllers, agents, and systems developers, rather 
than simply knowledge consumers. 

Observations on Playing THE GAME 

We "played^' THE GAME with Ph.D. students and faculty in the 
University of Iowa School of Journalism; with high school and college 
journalism teachers at the annual convention of the Southern Calif- 
ornia Journalism Education Association; and with communication schol- 
ars at the annual convention of the International Communication Assoc- 
iation. We chose these three groups partly out of convenience. All 
were participants in institutional education. Teachers, administra- 
tors, students and researchers were all represented. Furthermore, 
we could depend on finding relatively little knowledge of the "subject 
the Paper Computer, by most participants. Easy access was afforded by 
relatively direct ties with the organizations involved. Partici- 
pants came from places far apart. 

In the following paragraphs, we siammarize our observations of • 
each playing of THE GAME. 
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university of Iowa School of Journalism 

Since we played this game at our home base , we had excellent 
cooperation from participants. 

The two enterprises involved prepared distinctly different 
teaching-learning packages: one heavily oriented to visual aides 
and one-directional instruction; the other emphasizing the learner *s 
freedom (or responsibility) to choose whether or not he wanted to 
learn the content at all. 

The schools aLso t6ok distinctly different approaches to 
their task of teaching the Paper Computer. One school used its 
packages pretty much as intended by the enterprise. The second 
went so far as to hire for its faculty a key member of the enter- 
prise with the more programmed package. The third school took the 
approach that '^you^ll learn this stuff if you^re really interested, 
so here are some manuals > and good luck!'* The major portion of the 
"teaching" period was devoted in this school to discussion of why 
anyone would impose content matter on anyone else, and how one might 
creatively approach learning in a stressful or oppressive situation. 

Participant reactions and strategies also varied widely. 
Some players were paying close attention to the instructional con- 
tent, intent on learning the operation of the Paper Computer. They 
went along with the rules and procedures, picking the school (or 
enterprise) which was most likely to serve up teaching in the most 
useful form. 

Other participants were less concerned with learning the con- 
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tent and more concerned with process (what was happening, and how, 
and why). The discussion following THE GAME focused on: 

- Experiential learning as it helps one to see better con- 
nections and dependence between enterprisers , teachers and students 
in creating learning situations; 

- How a simulation can be open and closed at various stages, 
as determined by participants in the simulation; 

- How a participant in the role of a student sees a ti^acher 
also as being in the role of a student, in the sense that a teacher 
must learn what and how to teach using an enterprise's package or not; 

- How student success or failure in the task presented to him 
is shared by both teachers and enterprisers as well as the individual 
student ; 

- How learning through THE GAME process can create greater 
awareness on the part of participants of what goes into a learning sit 
uation — i^e, , interaction between participants at all levels and the 
way they draw on various methods, procedures* , and techniques to achiev 
their instructional and learning purposes. 

Southern California Journalism Education Association Convention 

In Los Angeles, at the Southern California Journalism Education 
Association, some participants wanted very specific tools and 
tricks for immediate and almost identical replay in tho'r classrooms 
the next week,*^^ These participants were quite uncomfortable about 
playing with a Paper Computer all day since most had decided,, almost 
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from the start, that it has "nothing to do with Journalism teaching," 
and "niy kids don't need this to put out a paper." It appeared ini- 
tially that they were either unable or unwilling to look at learning 
processes and at the communication system they were developing and 
operating within during the six hours THE GAME ran. Even so, none 
of those who started dropped out of THE GAME. 

It was somewhat encouraging, especially in light of the as- 
sumptions underlying this Pilot Study, that some of the participants 
began to "catch on" to THE GAME'S purposes. Some of them, in the de- 
briefing sessions which followed completion of THE GAME, indicated 
recogi?ition that: 

a. tightly structured objective testing (such as was em-* 

ployed in THE GAME to get at content mastery of the 
Paper Computer} can have a negative impact. upon the in- 
dividual student ^s attitude toward and success in a 
given siabject or discipline; 

b. the range of opportunities depends on how participants 

structure things within the rules and roles ; and 

c. there is greater personal commitment in a learning sit- 

uation which throws greater responsibility for conse- 
quences on the learner. 

International Communication Association Convention 

In Atlanta, our third attempt at playing THE GAME clearly 
brought out some participants' concerns with education processes and 
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their differing philosophies. It also demonstrated some dif- 
ficulties which can be encoimtered in presenting game-simulaticr s 
in a convention setting. 

We encountered problems with persons who agreed to participate 
in THE GAME and later cancelled out. They did so after more fully 
realizing the time commitment required. Some dropped out to attend 
other sessions. When the convention started, we felt that we had 
managed to deal with these problems and had sufficient people to run 
the simulation. 

The initial stages ran sm», *".hly , better than at the other con- 
vention. The enterprises presented their wares to the schools, the 
schools made their selections of ex:iterprises , and the teacher training 
sessions got under way. However, when it was time for the schools 
to begin recruiting pupils , we had too few participants. Many of the 
people who had committed to play simply failed to show up. Rather 
than cancel THE GAME at this point we discussed our problem with the 
people who had come^ and they voliinteered to try to recruit additional 
participants. 

We rescheduled THE GAME for the following day , but again found 
we still had too few participants. We cancelled the rest of THE GAME. 
However, we had a long and fruitful discussion of THE GAME and of 
the theory and philosophy of gaming and simulation. 

An obvious point for discussion was why we were unable to 
attract enough participants to run the full simulation. Among the 
explanations proposed: time at a convention is tco short to devote 
a major proportion of it to any single activity; conventions are 
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meant to be social and no one wants to deal with ariything as "ser- 
ious" as a simulation; conventions are gatherings of scholars who 
don't want to deal with anything as "frivolous" as THE GAME; pome 
competing activities had more drawing power; there wasn't enough 
publicity about THE GAME. Our discussion revealed we had had mail- 
ing problems of which we were not aware. This resulted in poor 
timing. It appeared that we should have developed our own mailings 
for each convention, rather than depending on the ordinary conven- 
tion mailings. These problems need to be considered by others 
running simulations at conventions, A simulation such as this 
should not be merely tacked on as another alternative to the conven- 
tion-goer, but it should be an integral part of the whole convention. 
Perhaps a better situation would be a workshop with an entrance fee. 
This might be run exclusively for THE GAME, or even as part of ci con- 
vention. 

Discussing what actually took place during THE GAME brought 
out several interesting insights into participants' thinking. 
Various "enterprisers" and "teachers" revealed why they had per- 
formed as they did and explored alternative strategies they might 
have followed. Two schools which purchased their instructional 
package from the same enterprise arrived at their decision for much 
different reasons. One used it because it demanded much less work 
than the other enterprise package; the other "bought" it because 
the enterprise salesmen convinced the school teachers that they 
could use or not use the package, as they pleased. Teachers of this 
school wanted to create their own approach. The discussion continued 
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along these analytical, philosophical lines, focusing on ti:e processes 
of THE GAME. It avoided the trap of arguing about the content of 
THE GAME, which had been a problem during the Los Angeles nieeting. 

The discussion spun off from the specifics of THE GAIC to more 
general applications of gaining and simulation. We talked about the 
Iowa School of Journalism undergraduate simulation and possibilities 
for an extended simulation which might be used in a college of ed- 
ucation. Several of the discussants suggested alternate approaches 
that might be used in a college of education. Others suggested 
smaller-scale simulations which might be more viable for presenta- 
tion at a convention. 

One other important point discussed: the problem of valida- 
tion of simulation as a learning tool. Since learning in this kind 
of simulation is often individual and complex, it does not submit 
well to standard evaluation procedures. The discussion lasted 
nearly three and one-half hours. 

Conclusions and Re c ommen d At i on s 

We are very much encouraged by the results we obtained from 
playing the rather simple game we designed. Participants found THE 
GAME compelling. They took their "play" in THE GAME seriously. 
Even those who claimed they did not like playing THE GAME did not 
drop out. Further, nearly all participants tried to do well on the 
certification exam. Participants accepted the pretense of THE GAME. 
They could and did use it to create a rich environment with compli- 
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Gated patterns of interaction. In this GA^E, some participants 
developed strong commi' .-. *s and feelings. In Lor^ Angeles, some 
high school teachers expected to do bexter on the certification exa^. 
than they did. They thought they had learned their lessons well. 
These teachers developed some highly intense feelings about both 
the exam (how unfair the exam was and it did not "really" measure 
their learning) and THE GAME. This was despite the fact that what 
happened during THE GAME was not going to have any direct conse- 
quences for any other sector of their lives. Vfhat people did, the. 
way they related to and interacted with each other, and the perceived 
consequences of their own and others actions were important to 
participants. 

There is considerable educational potential inherent in open 
simulations with the type of environment just described, Thiey are 
ideal laboratory settings for people to exp'':)re, develop, implement, 
and try out communication strategies on other people , like those in- 
volved in knowledge utilization. Putting important educational 
ideas into practice is rarely accomplished by just "telling" some- 
body about the ideas. Also involved is construction of social order. 
Social order is needed to permit, support, and facilitate an inno- 
vation's initial adoption and continued use. The environment in 
THE GAME seems to be ideal for getting this kind of experience, Con- 
sequt-ntly, our original notion of using both short and extended sim- 
ulations in colleges of eduasction was encouraged by our experience 
with THE GAME. Potential teachers, administrators, and educational 
researche^NS would be participants in such simulations. They could 
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examine their own and others' roles in a context which centered 
around each trying to achieve task-related ends deriving from their 
roles. Cycling through roles, participants could develop further 
valuable insights into roles other than the one they inay be spec- 
ifically training for. 

A recent major review of the literature on knowledge utiliza- 
tion (Havelock) makes a strong case for perceiving knowledge utili- 
zation as requiring close , collaborative interaction einong knowledge 
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producers, development teams, practitioners, and client groups. 
The burden of Havelock' s argument is that there is need for continu- 
ing, two-way communication among all actors in knowledge utilisation 
to define problems and needs, to translate knowledge into plaus- 
ible alternative solutions, and to assess the effectiveness of t^^ • 
presumed solutions in resolving the problems to which they are 
dressed. 

Simulations of the sort we are working with in the project 
seem ideal for facilitating the kinds of interpersonal, inter-role 
relationships Havelock is urging. They could be used for in-service 
training for persons already functioning in the process as well as 
for training of new persons. 

One criticism of present educational systems is that educa- 
tional researchers (knowledge producers) do not ge.t rewarded for 
producing innovations which educational practitioners can use. Fur- 
ther, generally speaking, teachers (knowledge utilizers) do not get 
rewarded for seeking and adopting innovations which permit them to 
do a better job in the classroom. The reward systems and profession 
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identifications for these two groups are basically independent of 
each other. With simulations of the sort we propose, we do not have 
to be content with working with the existing social order. In an 
open simulation, we can manipulate roles and patterns of interrela- 
tionship of participants and build into it reward systems for know- 
ledge producers and utilizers whicfi would be mutually interdepen- 
dent. Researchers would get rewarded for developing practices 
which teachers adopt. Teachers vould get rewarded for adopting prac- 
tices which would improve their efficacy in the classroom. With open 
simulations you can explore, in a dynamic interesting fashion, the 
kinds of ideal situations which Havelock considers appropriate models 
for knowledge utilization in education. 

Given our experience with this and other simulations, we re- 
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commend the following: 

a. A series of games in which people who play vital roles 
in educational knowledge production and utilization 
work through various ways of relating to each other. 
These could help increase intercommunicational abilities 
among such people. Such games might also help them and 
us to create long-term simulations to be introduced in- 
to formal training of teachers, administrators, research- 
ers, etc. 

A series of linking games to be used in training field 
agents. The games wou.ld provide linkev-s opportunities 
to try alternative strategies and techniques in linking 
educational researchers and specialists with practitioners. 
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c, A series of %smes conducted by field agents with school 

personnel, parents, pupils, etc., vjhere participants 
try new alternativts?, discover some of the benefits, 
bump into the problems, work through adaptations, select 
what works well, modify or eliminate what doesn't, etc. 
Since adoption of innovations in schools is often more 
complicated than that on farms, this application might 
have the greatest pay-off of all, 

d. A series of games in which N.I.E. personnel, media spec- 

ialists, communication and learning theorists, parents, 
adolescents, etc. could work through alternative systems 
of less formal education. This follows from one of the 
major recommendations of the Iowa project. 
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Appendi-y A 



Rules of THE GAME 

!• Anything not specifically prohibited in these published rules is 
permitted. If there are any disputes or problems they will be 
settled by THE GAME'S Directors. 

2, THE GAME involves participants in three different roles. These 
roles are assigned by the Directors prior to THE GAME, and par- 
ticipants are not allowed to change roles during the course of 
THE GAME. 

a. ENTERPRISES are three-person teams who work to develop and 
sell instructional packages for teaching the use of the 
Paper Computer. 

b. SCHOOLS consist of two Teachers who buy the learning packages 
developed by the ENTERPRISES and use them to teach PUPILS 
about the Paper Computer. 

c. PUPILS are individual participants who enroll in and attend 
classes in one of the SCHOOLS so that they will be able to 
score well on the Paper Computer Certification exam which is 
given near the close of THE GAME by the Directors. 

3. Scores on the exam determine the winners of achievement awards 
offered by the Directors.^ There is a total of 160 points to be 
awarded to ENTERPRISES, SCHOOLS, and PUPILS. 

a. PUPIL points: the five top-scoring PUPILS receive 25, 20, 15, 

*Awa?i.xis could be in- a variety of forms: tokens, colored ribbons, cer- 
tificates, books, money or other things of value. 
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10, and 5 points respectively; 

b. SCHOOL points: 25 for the SCHOOL whose PUPILS have the 
highest average score; 10 for the SCHOOL which taught the 
h.ighest^scoring individual PUPIL, 

c. ENTERPRISE points: 40 to the ENTERPRISE having the highest 
average score for all PUPILS in all SCHOOLS -using their 
teaching package; 10 to the ENTERPRISE whose package was used 
in the top SCHOOL. 

Each ENTERPRISE and SCHOOL mist fill out -and file a charter form 
with THE GAKE's Directors at the heginning of THE GAME. Each 
charter includes Ca) the name of the ENTERPRISE ov SCHOOL, (b) a 
brief statement of the group organizational structure and any 
operational policy, (g) designation of a Chief Executive Officer 
who is the official document-signer for the group, and (d) a 
description of how the group *s poivits will be divided at the 
close of THE GAME. 

SCHOOLS and ENTERPRISES timst operate in strict accordance with 
their charters at all times. Any changes in the charters must 
be authorized and approved by the Directors, 

Each ENTERPRISE inust prepare an instructional package wliich it 
plans to sell for points to the SCHOOLS. The packages can be as 
elaborate as the ENTERPRISES wish to make them "and the SCHOOLS 
are willing to buy. Among the things which might be included in 
a package are textbooks, visual aids, programmed learning texts, 
teachers* manuals, self-instructional material, aptitude or a- 
chievement tests, promotional and recruiting materials, suggr^s- 
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■tions on STUDENT contracts, and .any 'nuinb€>r of other things. 
ENTERPRISES sell their learning packages to the SCHOOLS for 
^points by entering into a written contract with each SCHOOL thev 
sell to, specijp/ing the exact terms and conditions of the sale. 
A copy of this contract inust be on file with the Directors before 
a SCHOOL -may begin to enroll PUPILS, The contract Ti^st be signed 
by the Chief Executive Officer of the SCHOOL and ENTERPRISE, Con- 
tracts for the sale of learning packages may involve any -m-atually 
agreeable condition Cs) arranged by the ENTERPRISE and SCHOOL in- 
volved; among the possibilities are: a) a flat fee for the learn- 
ing package; b) a fixed rate paid for each PUPIL enrolled by the 
SCHOOL; c) a percentage of each PUPIL 's enrollTnent fee; d) a 
percentage of the points won by the SCHOOL; or e) a performance 
contract whereby the SCHOOL pays points only if its PUPILS achieve 
an acceptable level of proficiency. 

Every ENTERPRISE must sell a learning package to at least one 
SCHOOL, but no ENTERPRISE may sell to all SCHOOLS. Every SCHOOL 
must purchase a package for use in both instructional sessions. 
Beyond the terms of their contracts, SCHOOLS are not restricted 
in their use of the learning packages. 

Each. PUPIL starts THE GAME with a fixed number of points used to 
pay enrollment fees or to buy instructional material from the 
SCHOOLS. The SCHOOLS then use the points to buy from the ENTER- 
PRISES. THE ONLY POINTS ALLOWED IN THE GAME ARE THOSE PROVIDED BY 
THE DIRECTORS . If there are 24 PUPILS in THE GAME, with 5 points 
each, there would be a total of 120 points available for SCHOOL 
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tuition fe^s. 

10. SCHOOL'S recruit and enter into enroll"ment contracts with PUPILr. 
Copies of These contracts rnust ie given to the GAMZ-S C 'rc^^cri"- . 
The initial contract must be for both instructional sessions. The 
^2nrolln]ent contract inust be signed by the Criief Executive Officer 
of the SCHOOL and the PUPIL and Trrust specif}^ the enrollTnent fei^ , 
Some possible" arrangements for the enrollTnent. fee might include: 
a) a flat fee; b) a percentage of anticipated points av^arded; c) 
payment for only instructional services used by PUPIL; d) some 
kind of performance contract; and e) whatever other mutually 
agreeable arrangements which do not violate the roles . 

11. To avoid an educational monopoly, there is an upper limit on 'z^n- 
roJLnent per SCHOOL. For example, if there are 24 PUPILS and 3 
SCHOOLS, a maximum of 10 PUPILS is allowed per SCHOOL. If th^-rr, 
is a different number of PUPILS and SCHOOLS, the maximum enroll- 
ment will be modified proportionately , and announced by THE GAME'S 
Directors . 

12. PUPILS not under enrollifient contracts just prior to the start of 
either teaching session will be assigned to SCHOOLS with vacancies . 
These PUPILS must sign an enrollment contract and pay the appro- 
priate fees to the SCHOOL. 

13. If for some reason a student changes SCHOOLS (washes to change, 

is expelled or fails or whatever) at the end of the first session, 
enrollment changes ^ including fee refunds-, are permitted prior 
to the second instructional session, unless otherwise specified 
in a given SCHOOL *S contract. 
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1^. Promotional or instructional contact with SCHOOLS or PUPILS l-v 
the ENTERPRISES prior to playing sessions of THE GAME is pro- 
h5,bited. 

15. During THE GAME, ENTERPRISES jmay promote their packages among 
the SCHOOLS but -nay not promote th.ein directly to -the PUPILS. 

16. ENTERPRISES may taRe NO ACTIVE PART in any SCHOOL ^S work with 
PUPILS, nor participate in direct instruction of PUPILS IN AMY 
MAJ\^NER. They Tnay conduct training sessions for the Teachers 
of the SCHOOLS which have purchased their packages. 

17. iMembers of the ENTERPRISES -may oSserve the teachJ:ng in SCHOOLS 
WHERE THEIR OM PACKAGES are in use,* and may consult with teachers 
as necessary ONLY outside the clascroom. 

18* Tf a SCHOOL doesn^t earn enough points to pay its debts, its 

assets (enrollment and awarded point's) are pro--rated among its 
creditors . 

19. All assets of SCHOOLS or ENTERPRISES are to be distributed among 
the members in whatever manner they see fit or have agreed upon 
at the outset of THE GAME. 

20. Collusion, price fixing, and kick -backs are all prohibited. Vio- 
lations automatically exclude those involved from winning points. 

REMEMBER: ANYTHING NOT SPECIFICALLY PROHIBITED IN THESE PUBLISHED RULES 

IS PERMITTED. 
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Ptiblications on ''Is^ew'' Undergraduate Progra-?. 
School of Journallsr. 
LT.iversitv cf leva 



Thayer, , "Studies in the DevelopiTient of Adiriinistra-tors : II. Ar. 
Experimental Program- ^' College of Business AdTr.inistratiQn , 
VJ'ichita State University • 195^. CUxcerots of report.) 

MacLean, M.S., Jr., '^A Process Concept of Cornip.unication : A Position 
Statement for the Educational Policies CoriTnittee," School of 
Journalism, University of lova, November 17, 1965. 

Budd, R.W. , and MacLean, M.S., Jr., ''Applying CoTmnunication Principles 
to Coinnunication Education.'^ A paper presented at the 15th 
Annual Conference of the National Society for the Study^ of 
Communication, Boulder, Colorado, August 29, 1967. i 

MacLean, M.S. Jr., "On the Education of Responsible Newsmen." A 

paper presented to the 23rd Annual Conference of the American 
Association for Public Opi^nion Research, Tianta Barbara, Calif- 
ornia, May 8-11, 1968. 

MacLean, M.S., Jr., "Theory, Method and Games in Communication." A 
paper presented at a meeting of the Behavioral Science Section 
of the International Association for Mass Communication Research, 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, September 2-5, 1968. 

MacLean, M.S., Jr., and TalLott, A.D. , "Approaches to Communication 
Theory Through Simulation and Games." A paper presented to a 
joint session of the Speech Association of America and the 
International Communication Association, New York City, Dec- 
ember, 1969 « 

Ruben, B.D., and Talbott, A.D., "The Communication System Simulation: 
An Overview." School of Journalism, University of Iowa, January, 
1970. 

MacLean, M.S., Jr., "Journalism Education at the University of Iowa.'' 

A paper based on a talk to alumni of the University of Iowa School 
of Journalism, New York City, April, 1970-. 

Thayer s L. , "Systems, Games, and Learning." A chapter for a book 
edited by R.S. Lee entitled Experience Learning . New York: 
Basic Books. 

Talbott, A.D., and Straus, H.E. , "The Communication System Simulation: 
A Case Study in Intermedia." A chapter for a manual edited by 
B.D. Ruben entitled Intermedia; Instructor's Manual . Iowa City: 
University Associates Press. 
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*'The New ^perience Based Jo^JLTnalisn . A pamphle-: oreoar'^ic for th-? 
Adi?.i3 3ions Office designed tc be ser:t to uTQSV'?c':L'7e "jnderrrad- 
uate students 5 School of Journ all , Universiiv zf lowe, i'}71. 

"Undergraduate Frograni in Journalisr. at the Univerritv of lov.'a." 

Excerots from a Pre- Vis ix Accreditation Report prepared for the 
taorican Council on •Journalism Education havin;^ :.o do '.■."Ith the 
University of Iowa School of Journalisn, July 1^^ , 1971, 

Straus, H.E., Beats, T.S., Talbott, A.D. , Turney, , Tnayer, 1., 

and MacLean, M.S., Jr., ^'An Extended Game Siir^ulation for Teaching 
and Learning in Journalism Comunication . A paper presented 
at the 10th Annual Syrnposiuin of the National Gating Council; 
Ann Arbor, Micnigan, October 7-10, 1971. 

"Coniinunication : Challenge for Journalists.^" A newsletter about the 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, prepared by students at 
the School, Winter, 1972. 

Sabine, Gordon A. ^ ^-VThat University of Iowa Journalism Students 

Think of the University of Iowa School of JoumalisTn. " A Talk 
:jiven to Journalism students, April, 1972. 

Lee, Jae Won, Malcolin S. MacLean, Jr., Albert D. Talbott, '^Simula- 
tion as a Metaphoric Method of Communication Education.'^ A 
paper presented at the International Communication Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, April, 1972. 



Manuals Used 

Talbott, A.D., and Ruben, B.D., "Communication System Simulation: 
Participant's Manual." Iowa City: School of Journalism, Univ- 
ersity of Iowa, 1970. (Used during the Spring Semester, 1970.) 

Ruben, B.D., Talbott, A.D. , Brown, L.M., and LaBrie, H.H., Intermedia: 
Participant 's Manual . Iowa City: University Associates Press, 
1970. 

Talbott ,* A. D. , Ruben, B,D., Budd, R.W., and Straus, H.E., "Communi- 
cation System Simulation: The Evaluation System". Iowa City: 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 1970. (Used for the 
academic year 1970-71.) 

Talbott, A.D., "The Communication Core: Organization and Procedures." 
Iowa City: School of Jour*nallsm, University of Iowa, 1970. (Used 
for the academic year 1970-71). 
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Talbott, A.D. , Zina, V?. J. , Turney, M. • and Murphy, J,E. , "CoTjnunica- 
tion and Mass Cornrnunicaticn Laboratories: Laboratory !-!aniial." 
lova city: School of Journalism, University of lova, 1971. (U:::ed 
for the academic year 1371-72.) 

Taibott, A.D. 5 and Ziini, W.J., ^'Communication and Kacs Communication 
Core: Organization and Procedures." Towa City: I^chool of 
Journalism, Lfniversity of lowaj 1971. (Used for tha acadeinic 
year 1971-72.0 



Special Note 

The documents listed in this appendix are ones which are currently 
(Fall, 1972) available upon request from the School at a nominal charge. 
The only exception to this is Intermedia: Participant's Manual which 
only available from the publisher. This list of publications is a 
selective one. These publications are basically concerned witn the ''new 
undergraduate program of the School of Journalism at the University of 
Iow<i . 

oince the Fall^ 1969 , the basic journalism major at Iowa has con- 
sisted of eight courses taken tv/o at a time for four consecutive sern- 
estei-'LS (two school years). In each pair of cours«-js (accounting for 
six credits), taken each of the four semesters, one is a more tradition- 
al lecture-discussion-assigned reading-exercises-vrritten assignment- 
examinations variety, and the other is a large scale extended simulation 
Each student participates in the simulation for two years. There arc 
about 250 participants. The simulation accounts for one-half the 2^ 
credit hours required of a general journalism major. Generally speak- 
ing, the simulation replaces a significant part of the traditional 
writing -reporting-editing laboratories in which students write, report 
and edit for a single instructor. Short courses are still available In 
which students may opt for additional conventional instruction in these 
areas to supplement their simulation work. Also, students are strongly 
urged to seek out opportunities for on-the-job training within the 
media for which they hope to work after graduation. The Iowa simulation 
is not an extra activity in which students may or may not participate. 
It is a required activity for all undergraduate journalism students and 
is a key part of the Iowa journalism program. It is used as a major 
teaching -learning vehicle. 

The publications in this list are concerned v/ith aJ.l aspects of the 
undergraduate program at Iowa just briefly described. This would includ 
the planning, development, philosophy, rationale, objectives, structure, 
requirements, operation, as well as the concepts and theory underlying 
the program. These publications are not only concerned with the simula- 
tion but also with the basic program in which the simulation is embedded 
Knowledge of the context is important to a basic understanding of chis 
particular use of simulation techniques. 
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bt, Clark C, , oorious Games , view York: Vikirvv' Pro 

''r.irton , Richar'.I , Primer on SiTnulation and Ganlng . Englewood Clirfs, WJ.: 
Prentico-liall, 1970. 

Hlanton, Lloyd H., William L. Hull, and Earl B. Russell, ^'Opinion Leadership 
and Communication Linkages among Agricultural Educators/' Research and 
Development Series No. 52. The Center' for Vocational and Technical r>Jiica" 
tion. The Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny Road, CoIutpJdus , Ohio, ^^3210, 
September, 1971. 

hoocock, Sarane 5., '*Using Simulation Games in College Courses," Simulation and 
Games . 1:67-79, March, 1970. 

loocock, Sarane S. and Erling 0. Schild (eds.). Simulation Games in Learning . 
Beverly Hillcj: Sage, 1968. 

liorko, Harold (ed.), Com p uter Applications in the Behavioral Sciences . Engle- 
wood Cliffs, isievv- Jersey: Prentice-Hall,' 19G2. 

Brown, Lee and Hanno Hardt , ''Explorations in Basic Journalisni Education at Iowa, 
A Case Study.'' A revised paper first prepared for the General ^^ession on 
Teaching Standards of the 52nd Annual Convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, Berkeley, California, August, 10G9. 

i;udd, Richard W. and Malcolm MacLean, Jr., "Applying Communication PrincipJ^iS to 
Communication Education," in Communication Spectrum '7 , Lee Thayer (^:d,). 
Proceedings of the 1966 N.S.S.C. Meeting, Denver, Colorado. 

iiudd, Richard W. , "Communication, Education, and Simulation: Some Thought on the 
Learning Process." A working paper, Institute for Communication Studies, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1970. 

arlson, Elliott, Learning Through Games . Washington, D.C. : Public Affairs 
Press, 1969. 

'.arroll, Tom W. , "Two Models of Innovation Diffusion." A paper presented to the 
2nd Conference on Applications of Simulation, New York, DeceTTil:)er , 1968. 

Carroll, Tom W, , "Simulation of Innovation Diffusion in a Rural Community of 
Brazil." Technical Report 8, Project on the Diffusion of Innovations in 
Rural Societies. A research project funded by the United States Agency for 
International Development, Department of Communication, Research Report, 
Computer Institute for Social Science Research, Michigan State Unlvor.s I ty , 
East Lansing, Michigan, May, 1969. 

f'arroll, Tom W, , and Vincent R. Farace , Systems Analysis, Computer Simulation 

and Survey Research: Applications to Social Research in Developing Countries. 
East Lansing: Computer Institute for Social Science Research, Michip^an 
State University, 1958. 
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Gamson, Williain A,, Simulated Society: Instructor's i^anual . New York: The ^rec- 
Press, 1969. 

bamson, Wiliiairi A. , Simulated Society; Participant's Manual . N'ev ":'r: : 
Free Prer^s , 1969 . 

Glazier, Ray, How to Desiffl Educational Games :■ A Game Design Manual for Teac hers 
and Curriculum Developers . Cainh'ridge , Mass . : Abt Associates , 1969 . 

Ciietzkow, Harold et al. , Simulation in International Relations . Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 196 3. 

Guetzkow, Harold (ed,). Simulation in Social Science: Readings . Englewood Cliffs,. 
New Jersey: Prent ice-Hrall , 1962. 

Huetzkow, Harold, Phillip Kotler, and Randall L. Shultz, Simulation in oocldl -"jnd 
Administrative Science . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey! Prentice-Hal i , 1 ^) "I \ . 

(waltney, Thomas M. , EDUSIM; Educational Simulation . Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall/Hunt, 
1972. 

iianneman, Gerhard J. ^^Simulating Diffusion Processes/' Simulation and Ganie:; . 
2:387--^04 (December, 1971), 

ilarman, Willis V/., "Belief Systems, Scientific Findings, and Educational Policy." 
Contract OEC-l-7-071013'-H274. Educational Policy Research Center, Staniord 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, California, 1967. 

i.avelock, Ronald G. , Planning for Innovation Through Dissemination and Utilization 
of Knowledge . Ann Arbor; Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge, Institute for Social Research, U' Lversity of Michigan, 1971. 

-eap, James L. , "The Student as Resource: Uses ci The .''inimum-Struccure Simulation 
Game in Teaching," Simulation and Games . 2:-' 3-487 (December, 1971). 

■ ierslj, Bert Y. , Classroom Simulation: A New Dimension in Teacher Education: Final 
Report > Monmouth: Teaching Research, Oregon State System of High Education, 
June, 1963. 

Kersh, Bert Y., Classroom Simulation: Further Studies on the Dimensions of Realism. 
Paper presented at the American Education Research Association, Chicago, 
February, 1966, Monmouth: Teaching Research, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

iCersh , Bert Y . , Classroom Simulation: Further Studies on the Dimensions of Realism: 
Final Report . Monmouth: Teaching Research, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education , December 1965 . 

Kersh , Bert Y . , The Classroom Simulator: An Audiovisual Environment for Practice 
Teaching . Audiovisual Instruction, 196l7 
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Clemens, Thomas, ^^Information Transfer and Research Utilisation in Education." 
The edited transcript of an address given to the staff of the Michigan 
Department of Educaition, October, 1969. (EDO 33C05,) 

Cohen, Kalman J, and Richaid M, Cyert, '^Siriv/ 'on of Organir:ational Behavior," 
in Handbook of Organizat5.ons , James ■ ^^d.), Chicago: Rand McN'ally, 

1965. 

Coleman, James., "Mathematical Models and Computer Simulation," in H andbook of 
Modern Sociology , R. E, L. Paris (ed,), Chicago: Rand McNally, 1961-k 

Coleman, James S. , Sarane S. Boocock, and E. 0. Schild (eds.) "Simulation Games 
and Learning Behavior" (Part I), American Behavorial Scientist . 10:1-32 
(October, 1966). (Entire Special Issue.) 

Coleman, James S. , Sarane 5. Boocock, and E. 0. Schild (eds.), "Simulation Gam-v?: 
and Learning Behavior^' (Part II), American Behavioral Scientist . 10:1-30 
(November, 1966.) (Entire Special Issue.) 

Coplin, William-D. (ed.). Simulation in the Study of Politics . Chicago: Markham 
1968. 

c:rawford, Meredith P. "Dimensions of Simulation." Arierican Psychologist . 
21:788-796 (August, 1966). 

I'eutsirimann^ £aul J., A Machine Simulation of Attitud- Change in a Polari^^d 
Communir;^, Research Report, Programa for Interar -ricano de Informacion 
Popular^ San Jose, Costa Rica, September 21, 1961, 

L'eutschmann,, Paul J. , A Machine Simirlation of Info rmation Diffusi on in a Small 
Commun±ty . Research Report, Pnrgrama for Interamericano de Informacion 
Popular, San Jose, Costa Rica , .September 30, 1962. 

J.-eutschmann , Paul J., A Model for MaAine Simulation of Information and Attitude 
Flow . Research Report, PrograiHEfor Interamericano de Informacion -Popular , 
San Jose, Costa Rica, October 3E, 1962. 

Druckman, Daniel, "Understanding tke Operation of Complex Social Systems: Some 

Uses of Simulation Design." Frimilation and Games . 2: 173-195 (June, 1971) 

llmshoff, James R. , and Roger L. S±3sct, Design and Use of Computer Simulatio n 
Models . New York: MacMillan, ItlO. 

Farr, Richard S. , "Knowledge Linkers and the Flow of Erin cat ion al Information." 
An OccasinnaL Paper from ERIC at Stanford, Septenrser, 1969. (EDO 32^f3S). 

Feigenbaum, Ediward A. and Julian Feldman (eds.), Compixrers and Thought . New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Gamson, William A., "SIMSOC: Establishing Social Order in a Simulated Society," 
Simulation and Games. 2:287-308 (September, 1971.. 
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Kersh , Bert Y . , College -lanning Exercise for Innovative Instructional ProblerT. s . 
CORD Project. Monmcuth: Teaching Researcr:, Orer.on College of Lcucatiou 
DeceTrt]:;er 1966. 

i-ersh, Bert Y. . "Fidelity in Classroom Siiiiulation: The Effect of Variations in 
the Visual Display on Learning Date Lriboi-^atory Performahc:--; ^Htinr^.'* 

Paper presented at the Au'er '^^-" ^' ^ jn Research Associatic. . ::ve:i t i'.^n , 

Ch i cigo , February , 19 6 

Kersh 5 Bert Y., "Simulation: Implications for Professional Laboratory Experience." 
Paper presented at the Association for Student Teaching Conference, Chicago, 
February, 1964. 

Kersh, Bert Y. , "Simulation in Teacher Educaticn." Paper presented at the 

Annual Convention of the American Psychological Association Symposium en- 
titled Programmed Learning and Teacher Education, St. Louis, 1952. 

Kersh, Bert Y. , "Simulation with Controlled Feedback: A Technique for Teaching 

with the .'iew Media." Paper presented at meeting of the American Educational 
Resear:."^: Association, Atlantic City, N. J., February, 1962. 

l-.oenig. Her: , Yilmaz Tokad, Hireinaglur Kesavan, and Harry Hedges, An 2: --vie of 
Pis ere' Physical ^ysteins . *;ew York: McGriv-HIIll, 1967. 

:.ee, lie Won- Malcolm ^ MacLee:. , Jr., Albert D. T-alhctt, 'Simulation as '.:-ta-" 
:ioric Kethod of L'ommunication Education A paper presented at t. 
^nternarional Conminicaticn Association, Atlanta, Georgia, April I'V 

i.ee, Robert S. , "Experience Learning." An unpublished manuscript, Febrt -7, L970, 

i.ouis, Karen Seashore, "Field Agent Roles in Education: Part I.'* Materl-i.:. from 
the USOE Pilot State Dissemination Program. Bureau of Applied Social He- - 
search, 605 West 115th Street, New York, N.Y... 10025, January, 1972. 

MacLean, Malcolm S. , Jr. , A Process Concept of Communication Education . A 

position statement for the Educational Policies Committee., School of Journal- 
ism, University of Iowa, 1966 • 

MacLean, Malcolm S. , Jr. "Communication Strategy.^ Eiiiting Games, and 0." In 

Steven E... Brown and Donald J. Brenner (eds.) Science, Psychology, and Commun- 
ication ,. New Yorkr Teacher: College Press, 1972. 

'lacLean, Malcolm S., Jr., "On ^tte Education of Responsible Newsmen." A paper 
presented to the 23rd Annii^Ll Conference of the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research, Santa Barbara, California, May, 1968. 

MacLean, MalcoJ.m S. , Jr. , "Theory, Method and Games in Communication." A paper 

prepared, for a mee.ting'of the behavioral science section of the International 
Association for Mass Communication Research., Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, Sept- 
ember, 1968. 
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MacLean, Malcolm S., Jr., and Anne Li— m Kao , Edito rial Prediction of Mag azine 

Picture Appeals. Iowa City: 3ch~ol of Journalis:'^ , University o:' Icv^i ^ Ijvu. 

''•acLean , Malcolm 3., Jr., and Anne Lr--an Kao , '^Picture Selection: An £::i'criul 
Game/' Journalism Quarterly . -I :230-233 (1966). 

iiacLean , Malcolm S., Jr., and Alh^art I- Talbott , "Appz-'oaches to Comniunicaticn 

Theory Through Simulation an£ G=::T:es.'' A papc^ presented to a joint i:.ession 
of the Speech Association of AnEir?ica and International Connunication 
Association, New York City, 3£c-er±.er , IOjJ. 

Martin, Francis F. , Computer Mode2±ng and Simulation . New York: V?iley , 1968. 

McFarlane , Paul T. , "Simulation Ghss as Social Psychological Research Situ^," 
Simulation and Games . 2:14Q-Z£I1 (June, 1971). 

Hulac, Margaret E., Educational Ghttt^s rcr Fun . New York: Harper and Rov; , 1971,.. 

'[aylor, Thomas PI. et al. , Computer "'^^".^zion Techniaue.5 . New York: V.'iiley , l9Lc. 

Hesbitt, William A. , Simulation Gairiss for th^2 Social Studies Classroom (.-evi::e:i 
edition). New York : Forei^, E^-izy Ax-sociation , 1968. 

Urganick, Elliott I., A Fortran JTT ET±iier. R-£.ading, Mass.: Addison-Veiuinley , 1. 

I'attee, H.H., E.A. Edelsack , Louis ZT^in^ arrd A. 3. Callahan, Natural A-^tniiiata 
and Useful Simulations . Wast" '^tor, C; Spartan, 1966 . 

Postman, Neil and Charles WeingHir— ^^f^-^ ' . ing as a . Su bversive Activity . New 
York : Delacorte Press , 196,9^ ' 

Proceedings of the IBM Scientific Cgmpirtfiig Sigaposium on Simulation ModeJjs and 
Gaming . White Plains^ N. Y.: ^"tsTLatinnal Bus±aess Machines. 136£ . 

J roceedings of the Tenth Annual Syrrvr^^lum of rhe National Gaming CoTiB^-n z A 

Dec ade of Gaming-Simula tion. "^'^Xd 5t the University of Michigan, Ami Arbor , 
Michigan, October 7-9, 1971.. '^rJ^^ ^:rhoTz The Environmental Sinulatlo::. 
•Laboratory, School of Natu3n5l Jsrsa.i:2?ces ^ University of Michigan, 1371. 

Proceedings on Simulation in Busin:^g--v-s and Public Health. ProcHedings. of xne 

First Annual Conference of — \merican ^^^atistical Association C-^ew York 
Area Chapter) and the Public -^^Ith Assoeiation of New York City, :lew York 
City, March 2-3, 1966. * 

Ragan , Tillman J., "Simulation av .c Lvu'^jsrri'-'^tic Learning (Mizseographed 
report, no date). 

Kaser, John R. , Simulation and Sr^r. r-™:: i^ ji Exploration d± Scientific- Saming . 

Boston : Allyn and Bacon , l^Ei^ . ' ' 

•Rogers, Everett M. and A. Saxena^, ''Charge -.g^rits , A Simulation Game for. Training 
in Diffusion Strategies." '^iW- /ti-g li par ^ Department of Communication, 
Michigan State University, r:ily . ' . 
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-^en Bront D. and Albert D. Talbott, "Co-.^unication , 'n-o>^na-- 

paper prosoT:itec 
the Studv of 



S..ouem5;: ooi^e Perspectives." A oa-er ':ros*.T^-Pc— - -'.n • 
once of t he Xatrional 5oc:.ety for th^ Studv 'orCo-n^^^.^c'- 
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S-^en Brent D. , "The General Problem-Solving Sir,ul.--^c- " 
i^ook editoc by R.S. Lee entitled Experjinco Le arning. 

P^i-en Brent D. a.d Albert. D. Talbott "The Cor^rnunication .:v.--r ^i-u^c-^-- 
An Overview.' Working paper, School of Journal^:s:., Ur^-^'Z:^::i^:-''P' r:":' 
■January, 1970. ' ' 

S.apiro George and Milton Rogers (eds.). Prospects for S.'r.u^ati^n a-d -ru 
lators_^i.- Dynamic Systems . New York: SgiHi^TTTglT ." 

Suen, Teresa Chou, "Toward a Reconceptualization of the Rolo Char - / r 

^atlS: -Vr^ion Of Innovations... Un.'bHsh^d h L: fe:"^. 

tation, Unxversity of Iowa, 1971. " ^^-t,. ..(,r 

"■'""'New'yoik': ^^n^y, ffj^^^^^^^^^l^^^ 

''"'■'"''Nrw'?";;' ^{I^HHIlffiglj^ ^ of the Soci al Sciences, V:_ar,c- lu 
Nfcw York: Hacmillan and th.e Free Press, 1 96Fr262^26r. 

Sencer, Donald D. , game ^laying with Computers . New York: Sparta., IOCS. 

' "^^"^""^ ^°Sers, "Computer Sinulation 

^ia^o 1 ^ Peasant." A paper presented to the Americ 

logical Association and Rural Sociological Society, Chicago, 1." 

^'■'■"^Wnit' ^" J^i" Everett Rogers, "Simulation of Dif- 

Working paper #7, AID Diffusion Project, Diffusion of Innovat^.. 
bocietie^'i. Department of Communication, Michigan State Univ., l'.--, 

• £:oll Clarice S. , and Michael Inbar (eds.), "Social Simulations " r- ,,v.r. 

Miayiora^Scier^. 12 : 1-.8 (July-August , 1969 ) . St i^e- S^^^ il^^ 

S.raus,Harley, Thomas Deats, Aliert Talbott, Michael Turney Lee T^ ^ ond 

Malcolm MacLean, An Extended Game Simulation for Teach nrandT. ^n.-n in 
S the ;ationT?''''"p-" ' presented at the lOth^Annua, - ^mposi,;" 

\ f ^ ^^"'^"S Council, Ann Arbor, Michigan, October ^- 'jq71- 
?f ''^'^^ P£g°g£4ings of the Tenth Annual ^^.^J.TlftL ,a--bnal ' 
Gaming CounciIT- T Di^de of Gaming-Sim-^Uiti^ 'a.. .^k.J V!-';"- ^,, 

^JrilTV^'T^^ Hesour^es^rUnlvL-i.^;;^: " 

IngHoncernSg pap^e'r,' Jp!°85!89?°^^^"^^ "^^-^^ ^-^'^^ - -^--ed- 

T..lbott Albert "The Communication Core: Organization and Procedure^.'. Iowa 
City. School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 1970. (Used f-- thr 
academic year 1970-71). > vusea r_ tnc 

''^'^°S^stei''s''''i''^-"' ^^^"'/i-hard Budd, Harley Straus, "Communicerion • 
System Simulation: The Evaluation System." Iowa City: ■ School Journ^: 
ism. University of Iowa, 1970. (Used for academic year 1970-71)"' 
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Talbott , Albert and Brent Ruben, "Communication Systeni Sijiulation: ravsicioa'M ' n 
Manual.'- Iowa City: School of Journalise*:, University of Icv:a, 197 J. 
(Used during the Spring Semester^ 19^0,) 

'Calbott , Albert D. and Brent Ruben , ''Conmunicaticn Training Through Sir;ulat icr. : 
Early Formulations.'' A paper presented zo the 17th Annual Conference of 
the National Society for the Study of Comraunicarion , Cleveland, jr.ic . 
April, 19G9. 

Talbott , Albert and William Zima^ "Communication and Mass Communication Core: 

Organisation and Procedures." Iowa City: Schocw of Journalism, University 
of Iowa, 1971. (Used for the ecadeiiLic year 1971:-72.) 

Jalbott , Albert, William Zima^ Michael Turney , and James Murphy, ''Comr„unicaticn 
and Mass Communication Laboratories; laboratory Manual." Iowa C-ty : 
School of Journalism, Univercilty of Ic;--a, 1971-. (Used for the ac3de:nic year 
1971-72.. ) 

ansey, P.J., "Siniulation Technique:s in the Trainirrg of Teachers," Siniulation 
and Gaines . 1:231-303 (Septeniisr, 197C; ., 

ansey, P.J., and Derick Unwin, SrnuiLation ar:d Gaining in Ed ucation. London: 
Methuen Education Ltd,, 1969. 

rhayer, Lee, "Data, Information, Decision: Some Pjerspectives on MarketJ-n^.^ aL; 
Communication System." Presenr:ed at tue American Academy of Adverrl:.ing 
Eighth Annual Meeting, June IL^ 1966 , "Miami.,. Ziorida; published in Occaoion- 
al Papers^in Advertising . Chanpaign-LJrbana : University of Illinoi.3 Press: , 
1966. 

'hayer, Lee, Communication and Communication Systsms,. Homewood, 111.: :^ichar.'_ 
Irwin, 1958. 

I'hayer, Lee, "Communication: Sine, ijua Non of the :B.ehavioral Sciences." First 
presented as two lectures befone the Air Force. Office of Scientific Re- 
search 13th Science Seminar, Albuquerque, New Mexico, June 13-1^1, 1:D68. 
Now published -in Vistas in Science , University of New Mexico Press,, 1968; 
published in D,L. Arms- (ed.), Vastas in Science.. Albuquerque: Unrversity 
of New Mexico Press, 1968, p. -%3-77 . 

Thayer, lee, "On CoMnunication and .Change : Some Provocations." First presented 
as a talk before t^e. 11th Annual Institute in TechRical and Organizational 
Communication, CoJksiradq State University, June, 1968; published revised 
version in Systenn-tics , 6:190-200 (December, 1968). 

Thayer, Lee, "Systems, Games, and Learning." A chapter for a book edited by 

R.S. Lee entitled. Experience 'Learning . New York.: lasic Books. Prepared 
in Fall, 1970. 

Thayer, Lee, Studies i-m-the Development of Administratiics : II. An Experimental 
Training Program" ! Wichita, Kansas: College of Business Administration, 
Wichita State Univ^sity , 1964. 
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Tweiker<j Paul A., '"Some Reflections on Instructional Simulation and Gaming,' 
Simulation and Games > 3:147-153 (June, 1972). 

Mhr, Leonard (ed.). Pattern Recognition: Theory Experiment, Computer Sin-:..- 

tionii and D ynamic" Models oi' Form Perception and ;:iscover y _ . 
John Wi2ey, . 

Weinbaum, ::l.arvxn and Louis Gold, presidential Election: A Simulation V^ith 
Readings. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1969. 



V/olf, CP. 5 '^SIMCAI>fSOC: Simulated Canadian Society Simulation and Games 
'3:53-77 (March, 1972). 
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A ppendix F_ 

SELECTED 3IBLI0QRAPKIES , INDEXES, NEWSLETTERS, AN'j C'^^"'^:laTIC::s CO.N'Cl 

GAMES AND SIMULATI0:TS 



''3ook Reviews," "Simulation Review/' and ^'Newly Available Simul-H::rioh? . " Rerula:^ 
features of Simulation and Games , a journal- ^L^blished by f - re Publicat "•'.one . 
275 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills ^ Calif., 9C211 . 

"Intr-j.in.ction to Simulation: An Annotated Bibliography," Air.erican Benavicrai 
l:zi:-:ntist . 12:47 ( July- August , 1959). ^ ^ ' 

Klietsszh:^ Ronald G. , Fred B. Wiegman, and Jim R. Powell, Jr., Directory of Edu - 
c3r£onal Simulations: Learning Games and Didactic Units , St. Paul, Minn.: 
Instructional Simulaticns , Inc. 1969. 

J. aarniziijg: Letter . Newsletter published by Instructional Simulations, Inc. , 21^7 
^I^-^ersity Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, 55114. 

" Ma jozr --enters Involved in Research and Development of -Games with Simulated En- 
^idirronments American Behavioral Scientist . 10:35-36 (November, 1966.) 

'l ae Oczssional Newsletter About Simulation and Games . Published by Simile II, 
0. Box 1023, La Jolla, California, 92037. 

i feiri^r, J. William and John E. Jones, A Handbook of Structured Group Experien ce:: 
^r Human Relations Training . Volumes I, II and III. lov/a City: University 
associates Press, 1969, 1970, 1971. 

^.iben^- Brent D. , "Games and Simulations: Materials, Sources, and Laming Con- 
cepts." In the 1972 Annual Handbook for Group Facilitators . Iowa City: 
'Jidversity Associates Press, 1972. 

Sacksoir,, Sid, A Gamut of Games . New York: Random House, 1969.. 

'Selective Bibliography on Simulation Games as Learning Devices," American Be- 
r^vioral Scientist » 10:34-35 (November, 1966). 

5> Lmulafloa/ Gaming/News . Box 8899, Stanford University, Stanford, Califoir;!ir.ia , VU305. 

r lmulsrion in the Service cf Society * A newsletter. Box 994, La Jolla, Calif- 
crTiia, 92037. 

i dSG fewrsl^tter . Nei^sletter published by Social Systen^i-s Simulation GrouD, P. 0. 

B?.-xJ15612, SanTliego, California, 92115. 

i • swsle—CT of International Conference on Simulatijm and Gaming — Continuizig Cgtb - 
ra^ttee. Secre^irariat Continuing CoTHmittee , Unin-versxty of Utrecht, Bepartir^ent 
of Sociology, 2 Heidelberglaan , Utrecht, The Ifetherlands. 
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'."Velker, Paul A. (ed.), Instructional Sinulation Sys terras : An Annctdted Sibli..--- 
graphy « Corvailis, Oregon: Continuing Educrr^tion Publications, 

V.erner, Roland, and Joan T. Werner, Bibliography of Simulations: r-.ocirJ. :?;r>t:i:'"s 
and education . Contract OEC-1-7-071027--4273 . La Jollfi , Calif. : '^ez^ier:. 
Behavioral Science Institute, 1969. 

'..'.ieler, Richard, "Games for School Use.^' An annotated list of educational 
games for use in elementary and secondary schools distributed by the 
Center for Educational Services and Research, Board of Cooperativ-:^! E'Ju 
tional Services, First Supervisory District, Westchester County, Kew Yor'V. , 
8i+5 Fox Meadow Road, Yorktown Heights, New York (10598), 1959. (Revise^]) 
(Mimeo) 

..uckerman, David, and Robert Horn, The Guide to Simulation Games for Education 
and Trai ning. Cambridge, Mass.: Information Resources, Inc., 1970. 
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FINAL .REPORT: PILOT STUDY f/S 
A ^•'Natural^^ history of Ideas /approach to "^£lo^v^lGdg£'^ Utilization 
Project Coordinator: Llizabeth S. Conley 

This pilot study was conducted in order to probe the theory 
that certain ridnds of '^knowledge'' that could be helpful to teachers 
in the educational enterprise could better be disseminated in an 
"en'ibodled^' form than in a more impersonal and abstract, form such 
as print. This "embodiment" was to take the form of a prototype 
of certain exhibits that might be included in a museum of ideas 
about teaching and learning. 

Three e:2ziibits were designed to test out this theory. The 
exhibits incluj^d two films, one about an open classroom, the other 
a split screen film that contrasted the kind of learning going on 
in school with tjpes of learning occurring outside the school. The 
third exhibit was a diarama of John Dewey and a scene from the 
Chicago lab school. This exhibit included a tape with a facsimile 
of Dewey's voice quoting some of his statements about experiential 
education. la the -two weeks the exhibits were on display 60 people 
came in to visit. Most were involved, or planning to be, in educa- 
tion. The evaluatLc3n of •the project was informal. Comments of the 
participants and thedr general attitudes were noted. 

The mosi encouragfiig aspects of the viability of such a 
project was the general enthusiasm and interest of the visitors. 
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Most seemed willing to remain and ask questions about the ideas 
presented as well as about the project itself. Over one-fourth requestec 
further information about some of the ideas presented in the exhibits. 

Rationale 

Much- of the "knowledge" generated by research in education 
is reported to the potential consumers of such "knowledge" in an 
abstract, impersonal form. However, since experience seems to 
■ be the most relied upon method that teachers use to acquire know- 
ledge about education, it seemed feasible that the closer educational 
research could come to first person experience the more usable the 
information would be for the teacher. One method for approximating 
this kind of experiential feeling would be to try to "embody" 
knowledge in a form similar to a museum of natural history. 

Besides the advantage of utilizing knowledge in an "embodied" 
form, the museum as a vehicle for knowledge utilization capitalizes 
on several other areas of human conduct. First, the museum-goer is 
a self selector. There are no requirements that an individual has 
to visit any museum, or once there follow any pre-set pattern of 
exhibits or specific time investments. This freedom of movement 
and self-selection encourages the museum-goer to rely on his own 
curiosity and felt needs in viewing the exhibits he chooses. He 
also has the opportunity to do a good bit of browsing in the. 
course of visiting a museum that may act as a catalyst for incor- 
porating new ideas into his educational framework. Leisure time 
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is frequently used for visit j the muse^am. In this the ir;usGur?. 
tends to become a sort of '-play-ground^' which is conducive to a 
free play of the imagination. This might be fertile ground for 
helping the individual increase his desire to inquire independently 

Since it was not feasible at this time to construct even a 
very small museum, we developed only three exhibits to serve as 
prototypes of some kinds of features that might appear in such 
a museum. The exhibits were billed as a "Mini-Museum" so that 
potential visitors would use this as a frame of reference. 

One of the exhibits held some similarity to the classroom 
simulation films developed and used by Bert Kersh at Oregon State. 
Kersh studied the usefulness of such simulations for training 
elementary school teachers. Kersh *s method included ways of 
"feedback" that might be very useful in constructing future 
exhibits. In this manner the participant can interact with the 
projected situation such as the open classroom and experience 
the situation much more realistically. This method would more 
closely approximate the "Link trainer" model in which the partici- 
pant simulates a real experience. 

Some of the same ideas are being carried out in a film 
series developed by Universal Education and Visual Arts entitled 
"Museum Without Walls." These films focus on artists such as 
Picasso 5 Goya, and Le Corbusier and attempt to give the art 
experience kinetically much as the. artist himself would feel it. 
The success of these projects as well as the remarkable attendance 
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at outstanding museuins such as the Smithsonian or Chicago Muse-oJTi 
of Science and Industry seem to indicate strongly that a museum 
approach to knov;ledge utilization holds great promise, 

^JUseums are a rich part of our American culture. One only 
has to travel in the summertime and visit some of the histoi'ical 
spots in our country which haVe gathered together materials and 
displays and watch the crowds who are eager and enthusiastic. They 
are even willing to wait in lines and pay admittance fees to view 
such things as the colonial town of Williamsburg, Virginia, the 
estate of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, the site of the first 
airplance flight at Kittyhawk and countless other spots of histor- 
ical interest. In some ways this vital interest is utilized at 
Disneyland where many of the features are reconstructions of past, 
present or future events, but designed so that the viewer can 
either participate or at least experience the event in some type 
of embodiment. It seems to work exceptionally well in the museums 
already set up as well as in Disneyland. The various nonprint 
historical, geographical, topological and other aids developed to 
enrich the experience of visiting our national parks have also 
been very effective. It may have some of the same impact in the 
area of education. 

Description of the Project 

Three exhibits comprised this prototype museum on ideas about 
teaching and learning. 
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The first was designed to give the viewer some vicarious 
experience of v/hat it would be like to teach and learn in a school 
that was based on the concept of the *^open classroom/' This par- 
ticular concept was chosen because of the growing interest in the 
open classroom which has been reflected in recent television 
documentaries on education as well as in the popularity of authors 
such as Charles Silverman , Johnathan Kozol, John Holt, and Neil 
Postman, who frequently refer to this idea. 

I had three years teaching experience in an inner-city high 
school using many of the concepts behind the "open classroom" and 
participated in video taping two documentaries on the school. With 
this experience I felt that I was in a position to help mako a 
film that would hold enough dramatic appeal for intererjt without, 
undue distortion of what an "open classroom" is like on a day-to- 
day basis. 

The exhibit was constructed by making a sound film in a local 
school which has- been losing the "open classroom" approach for the 
last three years. The film was then shown in an enclosed and 
darkened space where the viewer set comfortably in a sound chair 
so that he was as completely involved with the film as possible. 
Henry Sabin School in Iowa City was choser ' ■ t>v school in which 
the film was made. Sabin is an older so, ./u older '■section of 
the city. It seemed a good idea to use this ki: .. of situation 
rather than a brand new school with latest equipment, in order to 
emphasize that an "open classroom" depends more on the force of 
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ideas and people than on the physical plant or structure. Originali 
the film was plaiined to be from five to seven minutes in length. 
Hov/ever, it was lengthened to ten minuter because of the richness 
of the environment of this particular school. 

The film used one of the teachers and a third grade student 
as narrators. The film opened with a teacher arriving at school 
and joining in one of the frequent discussions held in the faculty 
room. Next, students entered school and aspects of student activi- 
ties were shown. These included "contract learning," student-led 
discussions on urban planning, an extremely active spelling "race,*^ 
student tutors, and- open use of the facilities of the school by 
students. Although these sequences showed only a small fraction 
of the activities going on in the school, the principal, faculty, 
and students were pleased with the integrity of the overall effect. 

The second exhibit consisted of two 8mm films which were 
shown simultaneously on two rear screen projectors. One film 
depicted ordinary classroom activities such as answering questions 
from a teacher, filling out worksheets, moving through halls in 
ranks and working on projects. The other depicted learning activi- 
ties outside the school such as shopping in a supermarket, riding 
in a car^' playing games, examining flora in a park, apprenticing 
in construction, and so on. Accompanying these films was an audio 
tape suggesting ways of learning jutr . for: "^ool curriculum 

and ways that teachers could -rili^e such learning within the school 
The audio tape had lively m\isic as introduction and background. 
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^» third exhibi: ^v;e.- 
figure -.: John Dewey engag 
of the ciarama three othe: 
the lab school in Chicago 
An audio tape with a facsr 
experiential education acc: 
from Dewey's book Experiei:. 
along with a brief introdue . 
the Dewey quotation. John I- 
and as a forerunner to many 
''open classroom." He has 
some of the educational ther::"-: 
seemed to merit an exhibit ii^ 



-iarama featuring a miniature wax 
.^iting at a desk. On one side 
depicted a school situation 
ey directed for several years,, 
owey's voice commenting on 
: the diarama. Selected quotations 
education were used for the tape 
^out John Dewey and a resume af^er 
vras included for riistorical intere::! 
I philosophical ideas behind the- 
;:o?ofound thinker and influencer ^: 
in the United States and as such 
en such a limited project. 



Location 

The prototype mussr^:. situated in one of the education 

buildings of the Universix_; of Iowa campus which houses the education 
library. The thinking behind such a location was that many teachers 
would at one. time or other during the summer session need the library 
and from there visit the museum. Because of space limitations, the 
room assigned was somewhat out of the way, thus requiring that anyone 
who visited the museum had to make a definite decision to do so. 

Results 



During the two week period 60 persons visited the museum. 
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I* zxaryed er r=:Tn^.c of 17 minute;... rang- ' . from fev; se_ 

. jver an hour^ " about 17 rrir.uter tc complete all 
r>±,ibitc;. Twe:. - per cent reque^:"r^'^i further informaTi ~- 

^out so::e of " : presented in the museum. >:any of th 

museim-goers :o ask question.-: ar~3.ut some cf the cor.. 

presez:tec„ ^' technics used izi Th- museum itself, anc " 

rela~e exr .,^,r:e-3-z ■ "heir own on szzzz'-^^-zts presented in the 
exhilits. rciLEeu-"!- goers were aJLiuu^L v/ithout exception eirr:er 

teachers of r ' -der.~r "repairing for tea-ching or other educaticTi 
personnel sui . as cc "selors. One visitor was a museum director. 
One v:'j::cv. c::;.rr:e ack three times, once herself and tv;o times 
subsequently i^d. hri-Tig ler daughter and then her son. She v/as 
interested i: es "u::ational ideas for he:^3elf and for her 
daughter. Ska -z:- z:)ngL..^: the son would be interested in the machines. 



Some Commer:':::^!. Mcl^^ Bv Participants 

"I've beer, lit- ^."e^pested in the open classroom idea for a long 
time, I was real-.;' . _ad for a chance to see it." 

"Those ar:e. 'i' ^zuiinating figures. How did you make them?" 

"Is this exnibir g'oing to travel? I would like to p^ux my 
n^i^me down for my s:j2hn:.- - to have it if it ds,'" 

"What's the ; of this ejdiibit? • . . just to shsiw that kids 

-is^n oirts:rde of-->'/ \uz.ZJ. Everyone knows thst anyway," 

"I'm taki33g s^^^rrluin: n creativity in . ..'s'S3-^-:om and 

zse filTiK re^^l^' f " wh— t we're discussing. I asked everyone in 
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the L:err:xnar to coine ■ ar.i ~t it. 'Jc '/cu have t:.e • .■ ^-i •■-.l^ 

I requested reaoy y- : -cr . ^ ^ike to us- -hen for r::- "Innr,'" 



Tiip.e Schedule 



The museum vthz _in 
This gave a total of 11 c 
The schedule was dal^yed f: 
there were several -■r^nb-l^^'": 
museum. . V/e used Smr £il:- . 
be easily automated. -vc^kc^ 
to reduce the film. 



from J'SZie 21 until Ju: 
discoun- ^r. 



eeKencs 



- .,o^„aa\-. 

: - films usee in the 
for the 'v*>---.nib-:. since th^^y could 
.::ie laborararv fti^uad it difficult 



e prevjLoi^^ 
lab work 



Notification to the Fiiblic 

A total of twenzy^f i^ae rf^s were ptosted on and -.around the 
University campus invitfing "dae :::iiblic to visit a Mini- Museum on 
Ideas About Teaching aj.d L^zning.'' This was thought sufficient 
to let interested persAizuj ikncw about the umiseum- 

Other Notes 

Originally the pmtp'r^e maseum was connived as a completely 
automatic venture. However., i>:'Scause of rechn-i al prob.-Lsm3 it was 
necessary to have some^one ix\ atrendance at ^1 ^ *rimes. A young high 
scl-iOQl student volij^iteer^ for ti:ie project anc wa/j qxiizo, ajjL;ei 
as an iii±^ormal recorder c:f o/^?Hwiemts and react iacG !:n 1 ■ nuseun:.* 
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It is interesxing to note that proctoring the nuseur. seer.eu 
prove a .^lost worthwhile learning experience for rhe high f : - 
attendant. A3.tho'agh this was not a planned consideration. 1 a::, 
hopeful that niany of the teachers visiting the museun her—, 
aware or the value of such an experience for a high school ^u-^t. 

Evaluation 

In dealing with communication systems it is almost iiTC-.^::! 
to measure in any way or to evaluate in objective terms jus^, 
much ^^use" any part:.cular piece of data will he put to by an 
individual. Therefore in this project, while I can docuniei:- -hx 
number of individuals who went out of their, way to come tc /iliiit 
the exhibits, can list the amount of time spent and number of 
exhibits that an individual looked at and followed through tc 
the end, and the percentage that requested further informatiom 
dealing with the topics in the museum, I cannot state what Ih... 
means with any degree, of precision. What I can do, and think 
that in the long run this is more helpful, if less precise, iL :1 
my impressions of what: was happening with this display. 

First, I would like to give a little of my own backgroumiL 
as I think this will be helpful to explain the base from which I 
formed my impressions and intuitions about the project. I ha\^ 
been a teacher in secondary schools for six years. The last 
three years I taught at St. Mary's Center for Learning in Chicago 
which began an experimental program the year I started there. 
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I wa3 in^inriiniexrral 'Ir: developing end v;.L_'^nien"r-.- ., *"hc curric^u::. 
which had as it,_ prirary a±ip. the srructr-j:-ing o£ ar. errLvironmen^ L'\ 
which students ^.d r:eachers could deve^ir. cpnir.^Hy iis free, 
inquiring agents wirrh a heal. thy concept ^jtl^- ck:: worth as 
persons and with the power ":o make decl:. .i-ons Tna:: vc^d be ins^::-- 
iBsntal for shaping Their own lives. 

I was extremely hopeful from this viewpoint ci)Out the 
success with which a full scale inuseum about eduraxion might ceeT. 
Thus 1 looked Ci^ref ully ' at the amoimt of "liine imdividuals spent 
looking at the 'exhibiti^ and tdie kinds of ques-tinns asked. For 
some viewers the exhibits o^ered new information. This v;as 
especially true for the exhibit am the open classroom. Frequently 
visirors lingered to ask more sp.'snific questions about the open 
classroom. For others, the exhibits sometimes ireinforced their 
own practices or represented an i>33a they had already thought 
about and dis.carcted. In this casc=^ they did ^jot usually pursue 
any discussion- 

The necefr-sarily limited scor>e of this prc-tocype "museum" v as 
a drawback as as serving the needs of the individuals who 

chose to view tne exihiirhits . The pia^rtJ-Clpairts :c3ine with qiiiestions 
:and with some de-gree of curiosity. Soeeei i spoke r^iith indicated an 
interest in vimdn^ other expanded ejdiibitH- itt -seems feasible 
that by expanding and refining exhibits on iii^s about teaching 
and learning, ttre seekers of information on ti!£s:e subjects would 
be more satisSasii. 
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The 7ie.xt :: i^^^e : -zhis project ~e-e- 
ether liki-r exhil mare permaner-x " 

--xhibit^. ::c'>ild esi. .r_-'. _^nd -menseives tc ■ 
:..j.ch as a ~'3bil-.- . r.'^at could travel 
;;.>3rhaps an ac '. .unc::. or Regional Cer.ter 
... Dwa. Scr.e inuse:~.ins ^idread^ have such tra" 
them xor p^rticu_>ar zzj^jI^s^ such as the 
at the Uni*:7e3!sit-.' of ZZLLinois in Carbon da. 



^2 lie It, deveLcti^i: 
■'• 1 T >- -z3 1 r rem. •" 

rav-lling arrange- . 
pl^ce tc plac-v . 
'■.^h as v/e have 
•' ing unitz- ar. . 
■e or> Indisn c — tixre 



riNAL REPORT : ? 11,: T "^UDY 
Cornier cial or P£.o Tel3.vi.3'li:a Sxperriment 
Pro j e ct Coordinatcr' Ls-i-f^ Thayer 



Oar position on how best the zhr^ec^lves of this Stuey ( j-e':; 
Appendix A) might oest be realised ctanged over tiime we :^ot 
T^ore deeply involved in researciaing tnne backigrouriiis for ii: and 
.assessing-, the varions altemanive raodss of implepentation* However 
we feel i't would serve no presHrntly-tiseful purpose to describe 
tBOse changes and how they cajrie about,- Bather It would Sseem to 
us in(;s^ usefiiil ii:^ de£i>crl].)e our* present, ccn elusions, ribcut how/' th'j 
objectiv-es of the St-ady mi^t iboi;' he achieved. 

r^B explained in an earli ^r 5rDgrecr^ Report #3 '{30 April I'lTl 
this S±-:. ~" was not csrried tnrouigh "to -experimental stag^-. S'lr" 
it: reiinair:a.d ver-r enrich a penrrt gz our cemtrs^L deliberations , ^d 
In the szidcil: o:E cur maTj^-r' s1:iid3/ cancl."isicc:sL. 

Ccusisteirrt: witrh our maSrir Police' Re::r:oininendations , we 
[believe ^r.at an initiral step for the JE ir. redirecting its fbcus 
toward £:,..LJcatiaai rath^^r thsir sdhooling couid most efficaciously 
be that-'of developiiJ.^. a fr^-JM documei^ta^^-ry (or oocumeii-taries I , 
-b^ i^nti tied "Man and Edacatiori." Vhe obj;ectdTO of truis doc:3z:^^-t'>jiz- ■/ 
£or dotinzHHentHUTT .s^rdes) would be dranisrtically to portray the 
relatictiship Iseetween. e.dx2ication and society , from a number od 
perspecr:aves — e.g., Rnrrnal oipganizatian,, consciousness, soc£3l. 
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control, social developni-ent , the humanities ^ literacr., mental 
health, the quality of h-jnian life, et-c, , etc, — in ci^ler t :» ir.ov 
education is central to all human societies, past Eind present . 
and to shov; the different vays in -whiich educational objecrive^ 
have been stated and means of education invented, tr.roughout 
history and across differ'ent societies and cultrures. We believe 
that this is a necessary first step toward putting c^uj? own (U-S-J 
problems and concerns in their proper peTspective, 'from that 
point 5 and on the basis of the understandings achie^red in this 
documentary 5 a great many satellite projects could be developed 
to capitalize on this start — -videotap e- :j , a^idio -cassetT-es , print 
materials, instructional packages, newsletters fbr par^snts , pro- 
grams for children., etc. It seeins to us tmat this foundation hai:, 
been missing, and that it could contribute significantly to mmiy 
other NCEC and OE programs cand efforts.. 

It is our studied concliasion that such a documemtary 
(or dociamentary series) could go far toward estaidishijng a 
foxmdation and a framewcrk for impleuuenting the sorts of efforts 
implied in our major Volley fecoToinendations . To tb^c. end, we 
recoinmend further analysis of the possibilities of tiu.:^. e-ffort, 
and the fevelopment of a specific proposal for it^ realization. 
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APPENDIX A 



Pilot Study ^^9 
CoTmrner-cial or PBS Television Experiment- 

This is the only pilot study which cannot at this time be 
fully d!:escrii>ed. In genercil, however, it concerns the design 
ratlonaie fer a film or video tape series for NET, commercial, 
or cassette tele vis ion ♦ 

The ujurpose or aim of this exploratory study is consistent 
with tne couiisptual and hypothetical bases underpinning the other 
studies descrribed in this document. Specifically, ova? assessment 
of the reses2?ch literature on knowledge utilization, and our own 
work to date, suggests to us the strategic need for redefinition 
of educators ' roles or functions in contemporary U.S. Because 
education in the U.S. is very much a public concern, we believe 
that this redefinition can ultimately be effected only in the 
popular cii3lt:ure and in the popular media. Educators, in general, 
seem to roe more sharers than creators of popular (or "public") 
opinion. Thus this is the "medium" through v.^hich they see them- 
selves and their social tasks or functions. 



"Source: Interim Report, December 1971, pp. 67-69. 
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V7e believe that it woiild be feasible to design and evaluate 
a film (video tape) series for mass distribution: 

A) which teachers would identify with and view regularly; 

B) which would begin to effect a change in self-definition 
from *^teacher" to '^learning engineer" or "learning 
situation designer ^""^ and 

C) which would indire ctly provide a level of "current 
awareness" with respect to new ideas, new "knowledge," 
etc. 5 in education. 

While the specific details are not clear at this time, we 
anticipate that the theme and the manner of presentation would 
capitalize on the same appeals which inhere in what teachers do , 
read and view — i.e., the comics, popular television, digests of 
best sellers, "personal" stories (in print or on screen), and so 
on. The product of oiir effort will be the detailed design- 
rationale for such a film (video tape) series, and some very 
modest test results or certain basic ideas — such as the use of 
animation vs. live actors, two or three possible plot structures, 
etc. We intend to seek the professional help we need to develop 
this design-rationale, mostly available on our own campus. 
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Notes and References 



On this redefinition, cf. L. F. Carter, "Knowledge 
Production and Utilization in Conteniporary Organizations 
ED017ilO, October, 1967; and R.G. Havelock , ^'Dissemination and 
Translation Roles in Education and Other Fields : A Comparative 
Analysis," ED015535, October, 1967. 



